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Three Good Reasons Why You Should Buy 
| Mitchell “Betterbilt’’ Playground Equipment 


Safety 


FIRST: Mitchell “Betterbilt” Equipment 
¢ is designed and built to afford the 
greatest possible safety. The many photos in the 
“Betterbilt” catalog clearly illustrate the exceptional 


ruggedness which is characteristic of the entire 
“Betterbilt” line. 





Improved New Style Bolt 


Type Fitting Durability 
,  »afety and Durability go 
SECOND ¢ hand in hand in the manu- 


facture of “Betterbilt” playground apparatus. Tee- 
ters, Swings and Merry-Whirls are sturdily con- 
structed to insure durability. Each article is built 
to endure the ravages of carefree playtimes indefi- 
nitely. 


Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground equipment repre- 
sents an investment that becomes negligible when 
pro-rated over the years of its usefulness. 








Extra Sturdy Connection Economy 


and Bracing of Slides 
THIRD: As Milwaukee is one of the 
° largest manufacturing centers, 


raw materials such as Malleable Iron, Steel, Bolts, 
etc., can be purchased for less money. The com- 
bined facilities enable us to sell the finest equipment 
at the lowest cost and we guarantee MITCHELL 
BETTERBILT PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
to be satisfactory under all conditions. 





Send today for the Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground 
catalog. Read it. Study the illustrations. It will 
show you the three good reasons why you should 
buy Mitchell equipment. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1805 Forest Home Avenue 





Large Safety Hand Loops ; - 
i on Slides Milwaukee Wisconsin 











Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


At Pontiac’s Neighborhood Parties.— 

“Why ain’t you all out there, Rastus ?” 

“Tt ain’t my place.” 

“Then you better go on home.” 

Such was the greeting of one colored gentleman 
to the other at the neighborhood party recently 
conducted by the Recreation Department of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, in the colored section of the city. 

These parties are conducted weekly from eight 
to ten p. m. in different sections of the city. They 
consist of a 45 minute band concert by the Oak- 
land Band followed by an hour and a quarter of 
street dancing. Before the party begins the street 
is barricaded and roped off to keep out the motors 
and to separate the spectators from the dancers. 
The band is located underneath an ordinary street 
arc light which has been lowered about six or 
eight feet for the occasion. 

Between 2,500 and 3,000 different people have 
attended each of these gatherings through the sea- 
son. Very few people go from one dance to the 
other. Most of them come from the neighborhood 
in which the party is held. It costs about one hun- 
dred dollars to arrange each party. 

Although little disorderly conduct was encoun- 
tered in putting on these affairs, the least of all 
was experienced in the negro section. 


Elmira’s Playground Revue.—Activities of 
all kinds entered into the Playground Revue of 
the summer playground program conducted by EI- 
mira Community Service. Passing in review be- 
fore the Playground Child led by the Spirit of 
Play came the hygiene group from one play- 
ground, a game of Greek circle ball played by 
girls of No. 4 playground, a tumbling exhibition, 
and demonstrations of storytelling, handcraft, 
flower making and music. A presentation of Tie 
Enchanted Garden showed the type of dramatics 
which the children had enjoyed. Other activities 
included a badge test demonstration, a volley ball 
game and singing games. 


An Outing on a Large Scale.—Last summer 
the Connecticut Fish and Game Commission pro- 
vided an outing near New Britain which turned 
out to be one of the best recreation events in the 
state for the year. The picnic was held at Lake 
Compounce and was a family affair for the sur- 
rounding towns. The program was varied. There 
were speeches on law enforcement of rules con- 
trolling state fisheries and hunting, swimming 
and life saving demonstrations, canoe racing, tilt- 
ing, and talks on state parks and recreation. Then 
came dinner, followed by contests in bait cast- 
ing, horshoe pitching, wood chopping, and mowing 
grass plots. Baseball games, storytelling and gen- 
eral athletic events for children and adults com- 
pleted the program. 


Jacksonville Playgrounds Present Beauti- 
ful Spectacle.—One of the most beautiful spec- 
tacles presented last summer by the Jacksonville 
playgrounds was the celebration of the feast of 
lanterns with its Oriental setting. A bronze 
Buddha, placed high on a green throne with red 
fire casting reflections on its features, gave an 
Eastern background for the annual event. A fur- 
ther touch was a Chinese wedding procession with 
coolies and other attendants. The children, more 
than 500 in number, carrying the lanterns they 
had made, marched through the park in spiral for- 
mation to the music of the police band. During 
the judging a Japanese dance was performed. 
Awards were offered for the prettiest and most 
original lanterns and for the best costumes. 


Field Day in Salem.—Record crowds attended 
the twenty-third annual field day of the Salem, 
Massachusetts, playgrounds. The number of chil- 
dren taking part was larger than ever before and 
the events more original. As in former years the 


Field Day program was divided into a parade 
through the city streets and about the circle with- 
in the tent, a show afternoon and evening and an 
exhibition consisting of an agricultural affair, a 
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PrizE WINNERS—ELMIRA’s GOLDEN WEpDpDING CELEBRATION 


industrial exhibit, pet show and 
A new feature of this 


floral display, an 
a baby and doll show. 
year’s work was demonstrated under the title 
“Percussion Ensemble.” Every playground took 

own ensemble of bells, tam- 
drums, cymbals and triangles. 
m each ground joined in a gay 


part, each wit! 
bourines, clappe1 
A small grou; 
folk dance. 


A Golden Wedding Party.—Youth danced 
and sang for old age on September fifteenth when 
seventy-two couples who had been married over 
fifty years were entertained at the first annual 
golden wedding celebration under the auspices of 
‘reation Commission and Com- 

Children from the playgrounds 


the Elmira Re 
munity Service 
supplied the entertainment, which consisted of 
, including violin and piano solos, 

tumbling stunts. The mayor 


music and stunt 
songs, dances g 
made an address and the 3,000 people who had 
come to witness the event took part in the com- 
munity singing Following the entertainment 
came a picnic supper provided by the mer- 
chants of the cit 
married the longest, the oldest married couple and 


Gifts were given the couple 


the couple who were the youngest when married. 


Detroit’s Water Carnival.—The water carni- 
val held each year by the Detroit, Michigan, De- 
partment of Parks and Boulevards in cooperation 
with the Department of Recreation has come to 
be one of the outstanding events of the year. The 
carnival held at Belle Isle on August fourth drew 
a crowd estimated at 250,000. More than 150 
yachts, 40 speed boats and power cruisers, half a 
dozen rowing crews, 200 swimmers and fancy 
divers, 4 bands and many water floats took part. 

At 5:15 and during the picnic hour the Boys’ 
sand broadcast a concert from the Canoe Shelter 
which was heard all over the island through the 
use of a number of loud speakers. Other concerts 
were held at 7:30 and at 8:15. At 8 o'clock 
came the crowning of the queen, followed by the 
Canoe pageant. 


A Circus Par Excellence.—Was there ever a 
more marvelous performance than that which the 
Bungling Brothers and Hindpaws circus presented 
at Long Beach, California, on August 3? Long 
Beach believes not! As The Long Beach Sun 
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says, “The joyousness of the participants, the orig- 
inality of their innumerable creations and the skill 
of their individual portrayals synchronized into a 
colorful and immense fairyland. Some of the 
creations were bits of art that took perhaps weeks 
to perfect. There were huge Gosookus whose in- 
teriors contained some seventy laughing boys and 
which were propelled by the 140 legs of these 
seventy boys. And there were simple little acts 
in the parade that needed only the boundless imag- 
ination of an American child to perfect.” 

The circus in which 3,000 children and adults 
took part was preceded by three impressive 
pageants, each of which would have composed an 
entire entertainment under ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘The first pageant, entitled “The Spirit 
of Indian Days,” was a splendid reproduction of 
American aborigine scenes. The second pageant 
depicted ‘““The Spirit of the Wilderness,” while 
the third showed a group of early pioneers on 
their westward trek across the plains in covered 
wagons. 

An audience of 25,000 people witnessed the per- 


formance. 


Youthful Musicians Entertain Thousands. 


Two boys’ bands—the Boy Scout Band and the 
St. Mary’s Boys’ Band—last summer gave a series 
of concerts in the parks and playgrounds con- 
ducted by the Board of Park Commissioners, 
Cambridge, Mass. The concerts were well at- 
tended and greatly appreciated. Programs of out- 
door motion pictures were given in connection 


with the concerts. 


Festival of Song.—As a complimentary pro- 
gram in honor of the delegates to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention held in Los Angeles 
in July, the Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with local church choirs and 
other musical organizations, gave a Festival of 
Song. It was estimated that 50,000 people were 
present at the Hollywood Bowl on this occasion 
and half of this number were unable to find places 
in the Bowl because of the crowd. Community 
singing, choruses and selections by the symphony 
orchestra made up the program which was pre- 
sided over by the Spirit of Music and the Spirit 
of Worship. 


Ukulele Playing in Cincinnati—Among the 
recreation systems which have been active in de- 
veloping ukulele groups is the Public Recreation 
Commission of Cincinnati, which taught 150 
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playground children during the past summer to 
play the ukulele. The work was in charge of 
Curtis S. Williams, the song leader of the Com- 
mission. The movement proved so popular that 
Mr. Williams has started a winter class. In car- 
rying out the special instruction system which 
he has developed Mr. Williams is providing each 
child in the class with a copy of the new simplified 
course in ukulele issued by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, New York City. 


A New Music Association in Jacksonville. 
—On June 24th, 4,000 people gathered at the 
Municipal stadium of Jacksonville, Florida, to 
enjoy the performance of The Bohemian Girl, 
given by the Jacksonville Civic Opera Association 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department. No admission fee was charged. 

The Association was organized last March by 
the Recreation Department. With the perform- 
ance of The Bohemian Girl, the Association made 
its bow to the public. 


Workers Enjoy Golf._-Hundreds of workers 
in Los Angeles factories, offices and stores have 
taken to golf, and on Saturday afternoon at one 
o’clock many workers discard their business attire 
and don sweaters and knickers for their afternoon 
round at golf. The movement has been given an 
impetus by the work of the Industrial Recreation 
Division of the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment which introduced hundreds of workers 
to the game by organizing classes at the Griffith 
Indoor Golf Course at Griffith Playground. 


By-Products of the Home Play Campaign. 
—As an outgrowth of the Home Play Campaign 
in Hibbing, Minnesota, the Recreation Commis- 
sion is developing a Home Play Course for girls 
taking care of children. In cooperation with the 
Women’s Saturday Club, the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Dean of Girls at the local high school, the Com- 
mission will carry on this institute to teach the 
girls games, craft work and storytelling which 
they may use while they are taking care of chil- 
dren. 


Mothers’ Clubs in Baltimore.—The Play- 
ground Athletic League of Baltimore, through the 
Department of Adult Recreation, has organized 
Mothers’ Clubs whose members meet in the eve- 
nings in the community centers. The groups plan 
their own programs, with some help from the lead- 
er, and activities vary from study classes to games 
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and handcraft activity. Practically all the mem- 


bers earn money during the winter to enable them 
to take bus trips in the summer. With the help 
of the Playground Athletic League the clubs are 
able to secure buses at greatly reduced rates. 
to such distant points as Atlantic 


Early each 


Trips are taker 
City and Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
summer the clubs unite for a picnic at a nearby 
resort. A Mothers’ Club banquet held in the 
spring marks the closing of the club program for 


the summer 


Boys Enjoy Dramatics.—Boys from several 


Los Angeles Playgrounds were given an oppor- 
September to show what they 


tunity early it 
could do in the field of dramatics when the entire 
program of the Little Lattice Theatre in Barns- 
dall Playground was turned over to them for the 
tenth and last of the series of weekly matinees pre- 
sented during the summer by children from mu- 
nicipal playgrounds. The boys proved that they 
could act as well as the girls by presenting a play 
Lost but Found by E. Peixotto, acted by a group 
from Echo Playground. Boys from Barnsdall 
Playground gave a scene from Robin Hood and 
Chinese boys from Apablasa Playground put on 
a Chinese Dragon Dance. 

Acrobatic acts and orchestra numbers were 


given by boys from Echo Playground. 


The Play Street Reaches Tokio.—The city 
fathers of kio have accepted an even more 
modern development than the motor car and have 
set aside sections of two hundred streets for chil- 
dren to play in after school hours, traffic being 
stopped on these streets from one to five p. m. 
The city officials are also trying to establish more 


playgrounds, but because of the difficulty of se- 


curing proper sites have made little progress. 


Red Cross Playgrounds in Budapest.—Two 
hundred thousand children during the summer 
months of 1927 used the eighteen playgrounds es- 
tablished in the public squares of Budapest by the 


Hungarian Red Cross. The equipment is of the 


simplest—a Red Cross flag, a rope to mark off the 
ground, and a first-aid box. The older children 
play organized games, and from time to time fetes 


are held, the children providing the entertainment 
and inviting their parents. The Red Cross has 
also undertaken the training of leaders in play- 
ground work through courses in pedagogy, psy- 
chology, organized children’s games, and first aid; 





the classes are recruited mainly from women 
teachers and volunteers with some experience in 
social work. At the end of the course an exam- 
ination is given in fifty games. The movement 
has aroused considerable public interest. 


Training Workers in Baltimore.—The Play- 
ground Athletic League of Baltimore has issued 
an announcement regarding the 1928-1929 train- 
ing school for recreation workers which opened 
October Ist. The courses offered by this school 
cover the needs of the League in meeting the de- 
mands for leaders in the various departments of 
its work—playgrounds, athletics and recreation— 
or play for the child, youth and adult. Copies of 
the announcement may be secured from the 
League, 7 East Mulberry Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Training Leaders for Industrial Recrea- 
tion.—On September twenty-fifth the Division 
of Industrial Recreation of the Los Angeles Play- 
ground and Recreation Department inaugurated a 
leaders’ training class intended primarily to aid 
volunteers and employed recreation workers in 
industry. The first period, from six to eight 
o'clock is devoted to lectures on recreation and 
health education. The second period, from seven 
to nine, is given over to practical participation in 
various types of recreational activities, including 
high and low organization games, folk dancing and 
other types of dancing, social recreation, dra- 
matics, music, camping and similar activities. 

This course was given last year with great suc- 
cess, about one hundred people having been 


trained. 


Los Angeles Organizes a Picnic Bureau. 
—The Picnic Bureau of the Playground and 
Recreation Department of Los Angeles has issued 
an attractive folder entitled “Picnics—Where to 
Go—What to Do—How to Organize.” The ser- 
vice offered includes suggestions for picnic 
grounds and the securing of permits for their use, 
simple programs, lists of games to play, advice in 
the planning of program and the furnishing of 
athletic supplies and other equipment. This ser- 
vice is free. An experienced director is assigned 
to conduct the games at a charge of $7.00 for a 
half day and $10.00 for a full day. The advisory 
service of the Bureau is not, however, contingent 
upon the use of a director or the payment of any 
fee. 
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Philadelphia Playgrounds Association Of- 
fers Picnic Kit.—The Playgrounds Association 
of Philadelphia is offering to local groups a picnic 
kit containing the following equipment: quoit 
sets and hobs, horseshoes, volley ball and net, 
basketball, soccer ball, straps for three-legged 
races, 14-inch playground ball, 17-inch indoor 
baseball, indoor baseball bat, regular bat, catcher’s 
mitt, mask, and protector, baseball sacks, tug of 
war rope, sacks for sack races, boxing gloves, and 
bag for carrying equipment. 

There is no charge made for the use of the kit, 
but a deposit of $10.00 is required which is given 
back when the kit is returned. 


A Record Playground Attendance for 
Utica.—Figures on attendance at the Utica, New 
York, playgrounds reached a record height when 
the total attendance was found to have been 279,- 
102. Two playgrounds opened this year on a part 
time schedule the middle of May. In June three 
more were added, which were open under super- 
vision from the time school closed until dark. In 
July and August the sixteen summer playgrounds 
were operated on a full time basis. 


For Less Than the Price of a Cold Drink! 
—The annual report of the Board of Public 
Recreation of Tampa, Florida, points out the cost 
of conducting the past eleven months’ program 
was a fraction under five cents—‘“not quite the 
price of a cold drink.” 362,709 boys and girls, men 
and women attended the nineteen play areas listed 
for attendance which were under supervision. Of 
this total 192,405 were boys; 128,968 were girls; 
29,796 were men and 11,540 women. 


Many Enjoy Activities in St. Petersburg.— 
The annual report of the Board of Recreation of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, from July Ist, 1927 to 
June 30th, 1928, shows a grand total of 1,329,089 
people who either took part in supervised recrea- 
tion activities, used the facilities provided or en- 
joyed the play as spectators. The percentage of 
spectators, however, was not more than 13 per- 


cent. 


A Puzzling Bequest.—According to the 
terms of the will of Michael Francis Cahill, a life 
long resident of Boston, the city of Boston is to 
have the annual income of a trust fund of $350,- 
000 to expend for “some new and special rec- 


reation.” The mayor, the president of the Bos- 


ton Chamber of Commerce and a third member 
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to be elected by them will form a committee to try 
to interpret the meaning of the phrase. 


A New Park for Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
—A tract of land, originally deeded by King 
George III of England to the ancestors of the 
family which owns it today, will be given the city 
of Fitchburg for a public park under the will of 
Mrs. Martha E. G. Woodward. The land is part 
of the family estate. The buildings on the prop- 
erty will be turned over to the School Board to 
be used in connection with the school nearby. 


National Parks of Canada.—The report of 
the Commissioner of National Parks of Canada, 
issued by the Department of the Interior, is the 
story of the development of the national park pro- 
ject for 4,020 square miles to 10,300. In 1926-27 
over 391,000 people visited the parks to enjoy their 
beauty. 


Kezar Stadium.—The newest development in 
the plan for San Francisco’s recreational facilities 
is the Kezar Memorial Stadium. This stadium 
had its inception in a gift of $100,000 to Golden 
Gate Park by Mary A. Kezar, in memory of her 
mother and her three uncles. The Board of Park. 
Commissioners provided the site and with an ad- 
ditional appropriation from the Board of Super- 
visors the project was launched with a seating 
capacity of 22,600. At that time plans were pre- 
pared showing a vast amphitheatre at this loca- 
tion with seats for 80,000 spectators. How nearly 
this dream has been realized is evident in the 
latest step of the stadium construction which has 
brought the accommodations up to 62,000. 


Park Recreation Areas in the United States. 
—Many readers of THE PLAYGROUND are familiar 
with the study of municipal and county parks 
made by the P. R. A. A. in conjunction with the 
American Institute of Park Executives at the re-_ 
quest of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation. The report of this study giving facts 
regarding organization, administration and various 
factors entering into the consideration of parks is 
now available in two volumes which may be se- 
cured from the Association, price $15.00. 

The statistical section of the report dealing with 
acreage, growth of park areas, administration, 
buildings, expenditures, salaries and similar facts 
has been published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor 
and may be secured from the U. S. Government 
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Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 25c. The re- 


port is attract illustrated and the facts and 
figures it gives are very significant in connection 
with the development of the entire community 
recreation movement 

Sportsmanship.—October saw the realization 
of one of the ims of the Sportsmanship Bro- 
therhood in the appearance of the first issue of 
Sportsmans] vhich is to be the official publica- 
tion of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate and encourage the spirit of 
sportsmanship everywhere and to cooperate with 
the numerous agencies which have the responsi- 
bility for conducting activities. 
will be publis! every month except July and 
August. Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copy, 
15c. Further information may be secured from 
the Sportsmat Bre ttherhood, 342 Madison 


Avenue, New York City 


The magazine 


The Pentathlon Greets You.—The Middle 
West Society of Physical Education is issuing a 
new magazine called The Pentathlon, of which 
Professor Elmer D. Mitchell is editor. The maga- 
zine will have eight issues during the school year 
and in each suitable space will be devoted to 
articles of pr il as well as theoretical interest. 
ntains such articles as Physical 
Education V ym the Standpoint of Educa- 
tion by Jesse Williams, Close-Ups of the 
Olympic Ga V. K. Brown, School Circuses 


The first issue 


and Pageant Marianne Bard and similar ar- 
ticles. The 
Communications 
tathlon, P. O 


- a year’s subscription is $1.00. 
should be addressed to The Pen- 
362, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Recreational Facilities 


in Hotels 


The new mode of living in apartments and 
resident hotels has presented a new problem to 
architects and builders who are recognizing the 
importance of providing recreational facilities to 
complete thei: ing quarters. Kenmore Hall, a 
modern resident hotel for men and women in New 
York City has been built with the idea of provid- 
ing not only comfortable living quarters but rec- 
reational facilities 
earning a modest salary to live 


that make it possible for the 


man or womal 


within the income with the same privileges and 
comforts found in the best of hotels. 

The gymnasium and swimming pool are two of 
the valuable assets in the construction of Ken- 
more Hall. They will furnish the background of 
a social life where men and women living under 
the same roof will have opportunities for recrea- 
tion together. Special hours will be alloted for 
separate groups of men and women, and classes 
for constructive physical work as well as athletics 
providing for sociability will be included. The 
gymnasium is sufficiently large to provide facili- 
ties for classes and gives opportunity for develop- 
ing group interest in amateur dramatics, as well 
as musicals and interesting evenings of different 
type of entertainment. Kenmore Hall will be a 
diversion as well as a home to the young people 
living under its roof. 

Kenmore Hall is not an experiment. It is the 
last step to date in providing proper housing con- 
ditions. After a careful survey the designs for 
this modern hotel were drawn up and carried out 
by Maurice Deutsch, the Architect. At Kenmore 
Hall the management and hostess work is in the 
hands of a man and woman who have had broad 
experience in their fields of working with young 
men and women. Philip de R. Clemons, the 
Manager, has been with the Allerton Company, 
operators of hotels for men and women. 

The Hotel is a twenty-two story building, the 
first half devoted to rooms for men, the upper half 
devoted to accomodations for women. The lounges, 
library, gymnasium, swimming pool, and restau- 
rant are on the first two floors. The building is so 
designed that sufficient floor space has been pro- 
vided to assure the owners that full rental at low 
rates will prove this type of Hotel a satisfactory 
investment. 

The recreation programs will be developed as 
demands arise. Space and leadership have been 
provided, interesting possibilities and recreation 
occupations will enable 700 young people to make 
constructive use of their leisure hours. 

FAMILY LIFE TO-DAY 
Edited by Margaret E. Rich 

Margaret E. Rich has done a serviceable piece of work 
in bringing together under the title “Family Life Today” 
some of the more significant of the papers presented at 
the Semi-Centennial Family Work Conference at Buffalo 
last year. The family is studied with a considerable de- 
gree of authority in these papers—biologically, industri- 
ally, socially. One finishes a perusal of the book with a 
sense of having been led to see fairly completely the 
forces which have made the modern family and also the 


play of the modern forces on the family with all that they 
mean of problem, challenge and opportunity. 























Section Reports at the Congress 


A new scheme of keeping people informed 
about meetings they were unable to attend, when 
several were going on at one time, was devised 
at the Fifteenth Recreation Congress. At the be- 
ginning of each general session a reporter from 
each section gave the outstanding ideas expressed 
at the section meeting. Some of these reports 


follow. 


Material Equipment for Physical Education 

In America 

Dr. Frep W. Maroney, Director of the De- 
partment of Health Instruction, Public Schools, 
Atlantic City: We tried to say something about 
space, equipment, supplies, play kits, swimming 
pools and gymnasium needs. We discussed the 
different standards for play space. The sum- 
marizer came to the conclusion that the play 
space should be adequate for the needs of the 
individual schools present and future, and that 
we should get away from the phases of square 
feet per child or square feet per pupil. 

We want sufficient acreage for the children so 
that when the City Commission is planning play- 
grounds and play spaces in connection with our 
schools and our gymnasiums they will think not 
only of the present needs but of the needs for 
years to come. 

Secondly, we believe that the purchasing of 
equipment should be in a central control. We be- 
lieve that the equipment in public schools should 
be provided by the boards of education as are all 
other things needed for the education of the 


child. 
We believe that central control in the purchas- 
ing of the materials more or less at cost would 


facilitate an extension of the play and the physic- 
al education program. 

We recommend that, when feasible, play kits 
be provided, as in the case of the Missouri 
, where the State Department provides the 
material and then sends out that material in play 
kits so that the smaller communities or the 
smaller schools may take advantage of wholesale 
buying. 

We believe that the swimming pools, when 
they are installed in the school, should be health- 
ful agencies in the health program of the school 
and that they should be for the teaching of the 
children to swim. They should also be for life- 


schc rT ls 


saving that the child may acquire real aptitude 
for learning things in the water. 


And third, not least important, they should 
provide exercise for the child in his everyday life. 
We believe that the gymnasiums should be suffi- 
cient in size and in number to take care adequately 
of all the children who take part. 

And while in this report we are not supposed 
to give our personal opinions, I believe, as many 
of you believe, that we should not have compe- 
titive teams in any of our High Schools in this 
land until we have provided play space and play 
opportunities and well-directed leadership for all 
of the girls and boys in the schools, and that we 
should see to it that before we have the organ- 
ization of the playground for the slides and the 
swings and the things that you know so well 
about, we should also have on that playground op- 
portunities for the larger team games. 

But the playground must be differentiated from 
the play field. The playground is the smaller 
unit, if you will, where the children may take 
part, because the first consideration that we as a 
group thought of was that the younger child must 
be taken care of an must be taught to play un- 
der safe conditions. And that, secondly, the group 
we call the Junior High or the group in the 
transitional age should be also given attention. 
But the third and last consideration is the higher 
team games, And we differentiate between the 
playground for the younger children and the play 
space for the larger and highly organized games. 

We believe that our contribution to the program 
may be summed up in these five things: 

1. Ample space. 

2. Adequate amount of supplies; that is, the 
perishable equipment—the ball equipment. 

3. Adequate facilities. By that, I mean slides 
and swings, wading pools, swimming pools;— 
the permanent things. 

4. We think that sufficient time should be given 
to this program so that children need not feel 
hurried. 

5. We believe that we need trained leadership. 
We need men and women who think in terms of 
organizing, deputizing and supervising. We 
would like to have you, in thinking of play and 
physical education take back to your people the 
thought that the contribution physical education 
desires to make to your program—and this is one 
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which every one of you could subscribe to—is 
Ruskin’s co 1 of 
“Tf it is love 1 an abiding 
ubordinate self to the needs of 


ippreciation of the responsi- 


the teacher when he said, 
faith in mankind; it it 
is a willingn 


others; if 


bilities you epted, and you propose to 
keep yours¢ t and ready to discharge them 
worthily that move you, then the spirit is upon 
you and the ours and the fullness there- 
of. : 

Early in the discussion, someone suggested that 


play surface to be used, and 


grass was 


immediate! challenge from another 
quarter that th-eaten turf on a playground 
was a sort e-sore, and we should rather 
have a well-defined, well-planned, well-surfaced 
play area for intensive work with areas for 
beauty and | ng and planting and grass set 


aside and cont! 1, so as to have the combina- 
tion. 

Then som said that in a small playground 
with just o1 ennis court off in the corner it 
might well | concrete surface, so it would 
serve a gr ly purposes. Ernst Herman 
jumped to the t and said that concrete sur- 
faces for play were an abomination under the 
Lord and ymoter of flatfootedness. He 
said that flatfootedness was gaining in this coun- 
try. I don’ ibout that, and it doesn’t go 
into the design and play of playgrounds. He 


felt, however strongly that a fine, comfort- 
able surface o1 ch to play was a highly desir- 
able thing at in playground construction 


and layout. 


Mr. Dow! Brooklyn, showed us how 
the trend of the times, demanding opportunities 
for activities rather than passive recreation, was 
changing, in tl uintry, our great parks into 


1 


activity centers rather than those of purely for- 


mal scenic ind illustrated by telling how 


the great P1 t Park in Brooklyn had been 
re-designed, co ted into an activities ground 


with twenty-five percent at least of its surface 
devoted to the whole range of play activities, 
ranging all th from the babies up to totter- 
ing old age 

He also said 


was a bit of discussion, but I think we agreed in 


d this was a point where there 


the main—that the small neighborhood parks 
were much better if they had some area set aside 
in them for lren’s play, unless, perchance, 
there was a § 


those small beauty spots were overrun and be- 


d playground nearby; otherwise 


came moth-eaten and “taggy” and not very at- 
tractive. 

The double fence on the playground was 
brought out and generally endorsed as a means 
of controlling the intensive play areas, separating 
them from the planting, the beautifying and the 
design—an outer fence surrounding the play- 
ground, and then an inner fence between those 
two, with flowers, sod, grass and that sort of 
thing planted there. 

There was something said about the effect of 
playgrounds on adjoining real estate values, and 
that all came in the matter of design and con- 
struction, if you please. I am keeping to my 
text on that; because a “taggy” playground, un- 
attractive, noisy, dusty, in a neighborhood, does 
not stimulate surrounding real estate values, but 
tends possibly to decrease them a bit. But the 
designing and planting and screening and well 
constructed playground tends to increase them. 

Mr. Rowley told us how in East Orange an 
old community dump had in time been trans- 
formed by planting and proper design into an 
attractive neighborhood play park, with real es- 
tate values adjoining sufficiently increased to 
many times pay for the whole outlay. 

Running through the whole discussion were 
two chief thoughts: 1. Convert your open spaces 
into areas for active use, maintaining a balance 
between beauty and utility. And, secondly, and 
most important of all, see that there is sunshine, 
fresh air and beauty because that is one of the 
big things that enters unconsciously into the life 
of the child and makes a mellowness and a qual- 
ity in our playground work that was lacking in 
the old days. 


Plants, Shrubs, Trees, Gardens, Animals 
As Play and Recreation Material: 

Dr. BERTHA CHAPMAN Capy, Executive Sec- 
retary, Coordinating Council of Nature Activi- 
ties:—I am reporting for the group interested 
in the use of trees, shrubs and animals in con- 
nection with a playground. We also had much 
debate, and my summary is an attempt to give 
you the background of the discussion, as a whole. 

The playground executive has two distinct re- 
sponsibilities. First, the responsibility of intro- 
ducing natural material on the playgrounds much 
more universally than now, following the re- 
commendations of this other group. 

There is, fortunately, a general tendency 
throughout the country to take steps to beautify 
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places where children go to play. This attention 
to the esthetic, is altogether as important as me- 
chanical equipment, that is, in its appeal to the 
higher values of life. It provides a fitting back- 
ground against which to produce plays, pageants, 
readings, nature games, as well as offering an 
added inducement to interesting animals, birds, 
insects, natural visitors to the playground. 

Second, there should be a far wider actual use 
of already available natural materials either on 
the playground, itself, or by providing adequate 
nature guides to conduct nature excursions away 
from the playground, using the playground as a 
nucleus from which to extend our nature activi- 
ties. 

Then came the suggestion of certain nature ac- 
tivities which have proved useful on the play- 
grounds of various cities, by those interested in 
playground activities. 

First of all, came the gardens. Those were 
divided into community gardens and individual 
gardens. Then there was a discussion of special 
gardens, such as the wild flower garden, back- 
yard garden, Indian garden, roadside planting, 
Shakespeare and Biblical gardens, mayflower 
gardens, and the sun dial garden. 

Then there came a discussion of the nature 
museum and its place on the playground as a 
stimulus to encourage the collection of group 
specimens, and as a discourager to the individual 
collection. Also a discussion of the nature trail, 
as possible on the playground, and the trailside 
museum, both of which are providing excellent 
substitutes for the inside museum. That is, in 
place of carrying all outdoors into a building and 
shutting it up in storage, we are going more and 
more out to find nature where she belongs, in her 
natural setting. 

A playground zoo, including familiar pets, re- 
sulting in pet shows, special pet days, providing 
opportunities to teach children how to properly 
take care of and make use of pets. 

A consideration of the technique of instruc- 
tion led of course, to much discussion. The out- 
come seemed to be that the instruction should be 
simple, direct, dictated fundamentally by the in- 
terest of the child, itself, rather than something 
that was put on the children by the adult. 

The indirect approach, through stories—such 
stories as will stimulate the curiosity of the child 
will make him desire to go further and learn 


more, himself. This means that we must be 


careful not to make our teaching a matter of 
acquisition of information supplied by the nature 
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leader. We have now altogether too much indi- 
vidual competition, brought about through offer- 
ing of individual prizes, awards and badges. Our 
efforts should be to turn toward the develop- 
ment of co-operative social activities. Our chief 
aims are not to attempt to train scientists, but to 
help in the development of a citizenry intelligent- 
ly equipped to use and to understand the increas- 
ing discoveries of this scientific age. 

An extended discussion on the use of a scientific 
vocabulary followed: The group was fairly di- 
vided. It entered into a pedagogic discussion 
which was somewhat off the line, as to just where 
the interest of children enters into the scientific 
classification. There was a rather general agree- 
ment in the group that a fundamental scientific 
vocabulary is essential if we are to have words 
to express the scientific activities and discoveries 
of this scientific age. Such a vocabulary is no 
more difficult to the child than any other if it is 
taught in the same natural way. 

Few children with whom we are working will 
ever travel far beyond the reaches of the play- 
grounds. If they are ever to be made aware of 
the beauty and wonder of the world about them 
they must find it in the simple objects beneath 
their feet. Unless we can help them to this ap- 
preciation cf the immediate they may travel to 
the ends of the earth and it shall profit them not. 
Shall we not strive to give them ideals of a higher, 
if you will, a spiritual responsibility? In place of 
the primitive impulse to kill and to destroy let 
us show them the better way, the proper use of 
nature conservation. Let us teach them that the 
wonders and beauties that are near them are 
theirs as a sacred trust to be used and enjoyed 
during the time they are here and that they are 
obligated to pass them on more lovely than they 
found them, for indeed the ground on which they 
stand is Holy Ground. 





Water—Its Part in Play and Recreation 


W. S. Pirman, Director of Swimming, Play- 
ground Athletic League, Baltimore :—Commodore 
Longfellow said that if you are thinking of put- 
ting in a pool, you must first consider the natural 
facilities, then the sanitation, and then the life- 
saving equipment. Next should be the program, 
whether it is going to be one of entertainment 
or one of participation. 

There seemed to be a feeling, and a rather 
general one, that there aren’t enough indoor 


pools. Most of the pools were outdoor pools, 
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and of course, not much of anything could be 
done during the off-season except ice-skating or 


ice-hockey. 


That brought up a discussion as to whether or 
not the freezing of the water didn’t damage the 
edge of the pool. There was a very lively discus- 
sion on tha | those taking part felt that it 


ge, the only remedy for which 
ement around the edge of the 
ested that the National Cement 


did do som 
was extra fr¢ 


pool. It was 


Company could help out in things of that sort. 

It was shown that most of the pools had swim- 
ming instructors who gave much of their time 
to the teachi swimming. There was only 
one instance in which the life guards were teach- 
ing swimming, It seemed to be a very unusual 
thing to have a life guard teach swimming. The 


matter of suits was discussed. There didn’t seem 


to be any d pinion on that. One group 


seemed to think that it was a good idea to let 
the people bring their own suits and the others 
felt that the pool should own its suits. One 
man said he und that his revenue was in- 
creased considerably by having good-looking 
suits. The of laundry was discussed to 
some extent, but we didn’t get very far on that 


particular iten 
The algae, which is always troublesome, was 
course 


gone over to some extent, and of 


we all know bluestone or copper sulphate 
will clean up most of that 

The teachi swimming in groups was em- 
phasized. \ want to teach one individual 
to swim. int to teach everyone to swim. 
The matt budgeting the time was con- 
sidered—whether or not it is a good idea to 


have certain s es to teach swimming, certain 


set times for games or any activities that had to 
be set asid 

There is no re n why in shallow water al- 
most all the mes, at least almost all those that 
you can play on dry land, cannot be played in 


the water. that is one of the best ways, the 


group seemed to feel, of overcoming the fear 
of the water that the children might have. 
Summing the whole thing up, as we talked in 


an informal after the meeting was dismissed, 
we seemed to feel that first, last and all the time, 
vimming, that everyone should 


tery of the water not only to 


we must t 
have sufficient 
save his own life in case of emergency, but in 
addition he have sufficient watermanship 
to save the life of a fellow human being in an 


emergency. 


The Place of Golf in Community Recreation 

F. S. Tirswortu, a New York lawyer and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association:—Ours was 
an exceedingly well-conducted conference, led by 
R. D. Evans, Superintendent of Recreation, Fort 
Worth, Texas. It was systematized, and the 
discussion was limited more by the lack of op- 
position than by a lengthy discussion of the 
points raised. So the opinion which I am givy- 
ing you is not so much the result of discussion 
as the result of statements made which were not 
combatted. 

Now, first, as to the place of golf in community 
recreation. It was pointed out that golf is a very 
old game, begun probably in Holland or Scot- 
land in the year 1457. It was stated that 
Parliament of England endeavored to kill the 
game in 1484, but without success. It started in 
this country in 1895, in Boston, Indianapolis or 
New York. 


it was first played in over in this country. 


It is not certain in just which city 


In 1906, the game had become deeply planted 
here in this country, and large and small com- 
munities throughout the United States had con- 
structed courses. Our Year Book shows that 
there are now 267 Municipal golf courses in 180 
cities. So golf, as a game, has come to stay. And 
it was the opinion that it would continue to 
grow in popularity. 

Now, the reasons for the acceptance of the 
game as a major sport in the recreation program 
were divided into eight: 

First, the big demand for golf links by people 
throughout the country. That was questioned 
a little bit, Mr. McCormack of the Bronx stated 
that in his jurisdiction the people came out to 
play at two-thirty in the morning and didn’t have 
a chance to tee off until about ten. 

Then the game lends itself to beautiful land- 
scaping and scenery. 

Next was discussed the enhancement of prop- 
erty values because of the adjacent golf courses. 
And next, the club advantages to be had in the 
club houses contructed on the course. 

Another reason was that the golf courses are 
self-supporting and might be able to provide sur- 
plus revenue to help the other sports on the pro- 
gram. 

Next, golf is a scientific game. 

Another reason given was that golf could be 
played by oneself. 

Again, it provides a means whereby waste land 
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ean be utilized for the construction of golf 
courses. 

Now, as to the personnel, the people who use 
it. The players are not limited any more to old 
men. It is no longer an old man’s game, It was 
pointed out that the youth of the country are 
ever-increasingly becoming interested in the 
game, that the champion of Louisiana, today, is a 
boy fifteen years of age. It was pointed out that 
it would be better, however, to separate the chil- 
dren from the adults, either by separate courses 
or by allotting different times for play. It was 
also pointed out that the game was attracting 
middle-aged women. They found that they could 
get proper recreation in playing the game. 

The younger children are interested in the 
In one place children’s clubs were organ- 
ized. In that same place, a tournament was had 
on a covrse that took about a day to make. 

The cost varies from $6,000 for a course of 9 
holes, to $203,000. One splendid example was 
the course near Elizabeth, where the values of 
the little town of Kenilworth have increased very 
largely by the building of the course. That course 
cost $203,000 to build. It was built on swamp 
land, the land being so worthless and so swampy 
that the cows of the neighboring farmers used 


game. 


to wander there and get lost. 

Elizabeth has a poulation of 120,000. And in 
spite of the fact that there are fourteen other 
golf courses in the county, with a population of 
275,000, the course is going to be paid for, that 
is, the cost of constructing the course, by fees 
ranging from 75 cents on week days to a dollar 
and a half on Sundays and holidays. 

As to whether the city should buy the land and 
give it to the golfers to play on, free of charge, 
or whether they should issue bonds and pay for 
it that way, it can be done either way. 





Handcraft Materials: 


Mrs. Cuester G. Marsn, Director of Re- 
creation, Westchester County, New York:— 
Handcraft is a natural and inevitable part of the 


playground program. It interests children who 


are unable to take part in the more active games ; 
it provides interest for the warm hours of the 
day and occupation for quiet hours. 


Handcraft was first thought of as an interest 
for children of kindergarten age. It has been 
found to interest older boys and older girls, and 
as the programs have developed on the various 


mothers and fathers have been 


playgrounds, 
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drawn into the classes. It was pointed out in 
one city that the fathers came in and took the 
play away from the children. They had devel- 
oped their boatbuilding to such an extent that 
it was no longer child’s play. They had to begin 
all over again. 

New York City found that it was compelled to 
enlarge its handcraft program because of its 
popularity. 

The points brought out by the various speak- 
ers may be divided into five heads: First, leader- 
ship—trained, adequate leadership. Many cities 
employ a full-time handcraft supervisor who in- 
structs the playground leaders. The second point 
is that the programs should be varied and full 
of interest. One city has found it helpful to have 
the interest stimulated by having objectives, such 
as regattas for stimulation of interest in boat- 
building ; pageants and lantern parades to stimu- 
late interest in making lanterns; kite tourna- 
ments ; aeroplane tournaments ; doll shows, where 
the dolls are dressed and doll houses built and 
doll furniture made. 

There may be plays and operettas for the stim- 
ulation of interest in costume making; scene 
painting and the use of paper flowers. Children’s 
museums stimulate interest in collecting. The 
program should be varied from year to year and 
new projects introduced. 

The third big point was that handcraft programs 
should stimulate ingenuity and creative abil- 
ity; they should be a carry-over from the school, 
and that in the form of training in the schools 
children should become familiar with tools and 
materials. On the playground they should be en- 
couraged to create and invent. 

The fourth is the use of natural resources and 
waste materials. Of course, the question con- 
stantly came up of the cost of introducing hand- 
craft programs. In most cases it was shown that 
the cost was negative, that many of the children 
paid for their own materials and the materials 
were bought at cost and sold at cost, and that 
with the exception of the salaries of the directors 
the program was almost self-supporting. 

Many of the cities used the natural materials 
at hand, the natural resources, and those were 
listed as follows: 

Pine needles and grasses for basketry, Leaves 
and flowers that were paraffined and made into 
various thing, Twigs and the natural woods at 
hand, Shells, Butterflies, Natural plant dyes, 
Seaweeds, and, or course, there is a much longer 
list that was not mentioned. 
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Under the waste materials used were: 

Coffee-cans for lanterns and tincraft, Shoe- 
boxes; packing cases that were made into bird 
houses and doll houses; cigar boxes for musical 


instruments, Burlap sacking, Rags; paper; 
pulp; mill ends from the woods and fabrics, 
Scrap iron and other metals from the foundries, 


Clothes-pins ; broom handles. 

The broom handles were utilized to be sawed 
into lengths and made into checkermen for the 
playgrounds 

The fifth point was the content of the program, 
and a great many things were mentioned. The 
content of the program included these particular 
things : 

Basketry; coping saw toys; plain modeling; 
sealing wax; soap carving; potato carving; cigar- 
box zithers ; bird-houses ; balloons; tincraft; peep 
shows ; pushmobiles ; scooters ; aeroplanes ; boats ; 
kites; stilts; various collections of minerals, 
flowers, bugs ; frozen windows; puppets and pup- 
pet shows; metalcraft; leathercraft. 

It was shown that such equipment as checker- 
boards, croquet mallets, doll houses, standards 
for nets was made for the playgrounds. 

The comment by the speakers, in addition to 
these five points was that handcraft should be 
recreation and not formal class work. A tend- 


ency is noticed on the playgrounds toward better 
work, more ambitious, more useful and more fin- 
ished work \ll speakers expressed again and 
again the need for trained leadership. 

GeorGE M. Jones, member of the Board of 
Recreation, Reading, Pa. :—-Our conclusions were, 
first, that the children’s considerations are im- 
portant, that children’s ideas are not foolish or 
useless, that they are probably the basis for our 


own judgment deciding what ought to be used 


on playgrounds The problem is to find out 
what ideas hildren have. 

Several methods were proposed which had 
been used, so we could get a report from experi- 
ence. One method was to take a vote of the 
children. Another was to gather them in an as- 
sembly and give them a chance to talk. Another 
was to have them write letters to their leaders; 
and still another was to question them personally 
about the things they liked or to ask them what 
they wanted to play. 


All of these methods must be taken with a 
reservation, because children are not adequately 
provided with the means of telling you what they 


want, They haven’t the expression; they haven’t 


the courage. And they are always in the state of 
mind that they would like to please the leader, 
as for example, in examinations when they an- 
swer the questions as they think the teacher 
would like them to be answered. 

So with that reservation, knowing the difficult 
of getting the exact condition of the child’s mind 
we nevertheless want to find what the child is 
thinking of, what the child wants. 

It will be a great satisfaction for you to know 
that the children—assuming that the children did 
this, themselves—have emphasized what the 
speakers on the last two evening sessions have 
emphasized—they don’t want great possessions, 
They seem to reiterate what these learned profes- 
sors and doctors of divinity are telling us. They 
haven’t the materialistic mind after all that we 
usually think they have. That was best illustrated 
by the vote that was taken in Chicago. We had 
a very excellent report on an attempt made in 
Chicago to find out what the children considered 
important. And this was the result of the vote 
on the two lines of thought. 

The first line of thought was, ‘““What kind of 
playground would you like if you had all the 
money that you would need to equip it with?” 

There were about fifty items suggested, fifty 
factors that enter into a playground. And out of 
those fifty, the director picked the fifteen that had 
the highest vote, and I will read them in the or- 
der of the vote they received: 

The greatest vote was for larger playgrounds; 
trees on playgrounds; separation of the sexes in 
play; more shrubbery; more grass; shelter 
houses; a gravel surface; located near school 
houses; better fences; swimming pool, drinking 
fountains; a sandcourt; athletic field; baseball 
diamond; and more benches. 

The other question was on the kind of equip- 
ment, that is, the apparatus. Taking fourteen 
items receiving the highest votes out of a pos- 
sible fifteen items, the vote was as follows: 

Swings ; slides; rinks; Maypole ladders ; swim- 
ming pools; merrygorounds; sliding poles; rock- 
ing boats ; basket-ball ; foot-ball, baseball field and 
wading pool. 

One of the children on being asked what was 
the most important thing in a playground, said, 
“The teacher.” Another one, in answering the 
question, “What kind of teacher?” said, “A kind 
teacher.” So the children have the right angle on 
the thoughts as we are thinking. 

A few things that were suggested of import- 
ance were, first, the wonderful work in Philadel- 
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phia, known as the Play Village, which developed 
the idea that children want simple things, minia- 
tures; home-made, with cheap apparatus, and of 
their own suggestion. So the children in Phila- 
delphia have had an opportunity to build up a 
village. They didn’t enter into a superimposed 
form of government that was placed over them, 
but they simply imitated the civic life and the 
form of government they realized and. recognized 
about them. They began with playing “Home,” 
playing father and mother, and then playing 
“School” and “Hospital” and all the things that 
children like to play, even in their own homes, 
bringing home-made equipment, common things, 
buying and selling, even banking, until it has 
reached a point where the director told us that 
one little girl, with a great deal of pride, said, “I 
began in this village as a mere mother, and now 
I am the Mayor.” 

Another conclusion was that children want sim- 
ple things—simplicity. They want to be educated 
in the true sense of the world. That is, they want 
to be led from where they are to some other 
place by a way that they can understand and re- 
trace. And by finding their way back and forth 
over that track they can go ahead and branch out. 
In other words, they want ability. They don’t 
want to do things with things—they simply want 
to do things with themselves. They have hands 
and feet and eyes and sensibilities which they 
want to apply, and they want us to show them 
how to apply them—they don’t want us to hand 
them all kinds of apparatus, that is, overwhel- 
mingly. Those are great possessions, and great 
possessions submerge the individual. 





Play Material for the Home 


Mrs. Marcaret West, National Chairman of 
Exhibits of the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers :— 

We learned how to make everything from 
roller coasters that will go around curves to 
aquariums, and it is rather hard to summarize. 

We know that play is an essential factor in 
child development. It is the creative activity 
which most aids his development. The attitude 
of the home, the companionship of parents with 
children, is an essential and integral part of 
family life. 

To keep the children off the streets and to 
stimulate home play, a back-yard playground con- 
test was organized in St. Louis. The outstand- 
ing result of that contest was the actual reduction 


of accidents and also an understanding and in- 
sight into the kind of material in which children 
are most interested. 

These conclusions were reached: 

The one thing children liked best was the ap- 
paratus of gymnastics, with horizontal bars lead- 
ing, and then sand boxes, trapeze and swings, 
play houses and club houses last. 

Playthings of skill were second, as hoops and 
balls; play materials and tools third; fourth, 
artistic and literary play—brought out by books 
and pictures for the playhouse. 


These programs were judged on the following 
points : 

First: Material constructed at home. 

Second: Safety of material. 

Third: What type of play it meant. 

Fourth: Cost. 

The most difficult opposition to overcome in 
the back-yard playground seemed to be the an- 
noyance to the neighbors. 

Since the fundamental object of home play is 
family play, it is better not to confine the build- 
ing of back-yard equipment to children, but to 
expect the parents to help in planning and mak- 
ing. 

A new roller coaster has been discovered that 
can be built for back-yards, especially if one 
lives in a city that has the ups and downs of 
Pittsburgh. 

Boys also love to build shacks, the only diffi- 
culty being not in getting the material but in 
restricting the getting of the material, especially 
if a new house is being built in the neighborhood. 

Give children an opportunity to work out their 
own ideas, but aid and guide them through these 
activities, 

Home play is the foundation of society, and 
not some but all factors should be included. 
Common interest is the basis for community play, 
and home is the basic community. 

The play programs of the playgrounds are not 
to replace, not to supplant, but to supplement 
home play. The fitting out of the back-yard 
playground is not only for children but for the 
whole family, for with more fathers and mothers 
interested, more families, more play nights, the 
evils of the divorce court would be lessened and 
the problem of the restlessness of youth helped 
towards solution. 

The discussion brought out many “things’”— 
for home play games, handcraft, nature study 
and many ways of development of the back-yard 
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playground and “playing in your own back-yard.” 

The final emphasis was not on the material 
things, but on the fundamental attitude of parents 
toward family play and the value of happy family 


life, of parents’ companionship with children. 


Equipment for Various Kinds of Ball Games 


C. L. Gienn, Director of Physical Education, 
Los Angeles:—The meeting was divided into 
groups, dependent upon their specific interests. 
The first discussion was on football. I was rather 
interested in the fact that there was brought out 
the point that we could play the American game 
of football with young boys, grouping them ac- 
cording to weight, up to 85 pounds. That 
was something new to me. I didn’t know it had 
been done 


The equipment necessary was, of course, a 


football and a very well-lined field. I didn’t hear 
anything about the kind of turf to have. Per- 
haps you don’t have to think about that in this 


part of the country, at least. The only protection 
recommended for the boy were shoulder pads 
and a pair trousers that wouldn’t rip. 

Of course, the area was mentioned. We must 
have plenty of area. One other point brought 
out that was rather new to me was the use of 
corner flags similar to soccer, especially for the 
young boys. The idea was that if a boy wanted 
to kick the ball out of bounds at the one-yard line 
he would have a sight to shoot at. 

The next subject discussed was baseball. Base- 
ne should be played with the very 
iccording to our report, no ball 


ball as a 
best equipment, 
under one dollar being purchased. That is some- 
thing new to me, because we don’t ever get a ball 


that is worth a dollar. 

It was suggested that we have baseball shoes 
or spikes of some sort, in order that the boy 
would not slij [ think that is advisable, al- 


though theré 1 danger there of cuts, insofar 


as spikes are concerned. 

It was also suggested that we have uniforms— 
that was desirable but not at all necessary. I 
don’t know how we would be able to buy the 


uniforms. We would have a difficult time try- 
ing to get them 
brought out the fact that it is 


e a very adequate baseball back- 


There was als 
necessary t 
uggested that a backstop at least 
ind thirty feet deep be provided, 
protection for foul balls and 


stop, and it was 
fifty feet wi 
to give plenty 


for the batter and catcher, and about twenty 
feet high. 

Basketball was next taken up, and as was sug- 
gested for the other games, it was recommended 
that the best possible material be provided. Of 
course, there was brought out the point of the 
cost of the best material, but it was also pointed 
out that a good ball will outlast three of the 
mediocre type. It was suggested insofar as play- 
ing surface is concerned, that we have, in the 
order named, wood, asphaltum and clay. We had 
a little discussion about cement, but for another 
game. 

Soccer was next brought up, and the same 
suggestion was made, that is, we must have the 
best equipment and space possible. It was also 
suggested that we have the Soccer Associations 
in the various communities become interested in 
the boys. In that way you will get very much 
help. 

The greatest discussion came on tennis and 
tennis courts. We could probably spend several 
hours on the particular kinds of tennis courts. 
Because of the differences of opinion, it was not 
necessary to come to any conclusion. Everybody 
had an opinion of his own, and we couldn’t take 
any vote as to whether clay or grass or cement 
was best. Of course, in some parts of the coun- 
try cement was advocated; in other parts, clay. 
And there were many reasons brought out as to 
why cement was bad and why clay was bad. So 
we finally arrived at the conclusion: “Do as you 
please.” 

There was also a suggestion made of a rock 
dust type of court. If you are in a community 
where it doesn’t get very hot and you can use 
the rock dust with oil, it might work out success- 
fully. But if you happen to be in other parts 
of the country where it gets very warm in the 
summer, you will find difficulty with that type 
of surface. 

Volley-ball was next brought up, and as in the 
case of the other games, it was suggested that the 
best material be secured and it was also sug- 
gested that a welt seam be used for an outside 
volley-ball, because it requires less sewing and 
the dust isn’t so likely to get into the rips, causing 
the thread to deteriorate. 

It was also suggested that a smaller size ball 
for youngsters be provided for this particular 
type of game, in view of the fact that their 
muscle coordination is not as highly developed as 
in the adult, and therefore they are not so suc- 
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cessful in getting the larger ball over the net. 
There was also suggested a new type of tennis 
net, a wire tennis net, something I hadn’t heard 
of and that many of us hadn’t heard of. You 
can find out about that in Milwaukee. 

Ice-hockey was also mentioned. I never knew 
that ice-hockey was a ball game before, but | 
learned something. I presume the puck is con- 
sidered a ball. There was one thing recom- 
mended—not in the form of a resolution, but 
merely in the form of a suggestion—that it was 
the consensus of opinion of the group that a 
standardization in the construction specifications 
of perishable ball game materials be made by a 
committee which was appointed at Memphis last 
year, and that further studies be made looking 
toward the development of materials which will 
better meet the needs of the various activities. 





Special Needs of Rural Districts as to Play 
and Recreational Facilities 

RALPH A. Fetton, Director of the Department 
of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University : 
—In the first place, I think we all agreed with 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith, both, on the farm 
relief question, and we said that our need was 
money; and while in the cities large amounts 
could be spent for playgrounds and the like, 
we didn’t have that money, and so we had to take 
this subject up a little differently. 

The next thing that was pointed out was the 
great lack of recreation leaders in the country, 
that is, that the recreationists have given all their 
time largely to the cities. 

I think this suggestion was made—that if the 
recreational agencies in the cities could just 
spread out a little into the country around them 
it would be of great help—if they would get their 
feet off the pavements and make the job partly a 
country job. 

Another thing that was brought out in private 
conversation was the value of getting State Col- 
A few schools now have Rec- 
reation Departments. Cornell happens to have 
one, Ohio and Wisconsin. But if the recreation 
agencies of the country could interest our state 
colleges of agriculture and our state colleges of 
home economics, we could get recreation depart- 
ments in that way. 

It very soon developed in the discussion that 
much of our recreation in the rural districts had 
to be confined from the eyebrows up; that is, 
music and dramatics, and some of those things 


leges interested. 


—because of lack of money and population. 
Mrs. Graff, of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, told of a very interest- 
ing experiment that she is carrying out now of 
grouping towns or villages together and having 
a music teacher; for no little village has enough 
money to employ a music teacher, and so the plan 
is to group half a dozen towns together and let 
them employ a music teacher for the group. 

The next thing that was discussed was a county 
rural musical festival held in New York State, 
in which about a thousand people came together 
for a day and took part in various group con- 
tests; rural schools had a group; rural Sunday 
Schools had another group; rural church choirs, 
a third. That was recommended as something 
to dignify music and to give an opportunity for 
increased training. 

Someone said that women were the key to 
this whole situation in the country—“Women 
are the boys that do the work” in civic things, in 
the community work, in the church and in the 
home, and that training schools for leaders in 
recreation should be had by those organizations 
which deal largely with women—such as parent- 
teachers organizations, and others. 

The next thing was the matter of rural dra- 
matics, and the great need there is for something 
that will dignify farm life instead of making fun 
of it. I am not sure that I make that clear, but so 
many of our dramatic plays and one-act pro- 
ductions, and the like, are about Mr. Corntassel 
and “Si,” somebody, with long whiskers. So the 
need is for someone to dignify and teach, through 
dramatics. 

“Canned music” came in for discussion, and 
the group heartily endorsed all types of music 
that could develop musical appreciation in the 
home, especially Victrolas, and felt that there was 
a great opportunity there for developing music. 

Then the question of reading came up, and it 
was pointed out that farm people read more than 
city people. I don’t know how many of you will 
agree with that, but we claim to have the statis- 
tics to prove it. Farm people read more. They 
have more time. They stay at home nights, as a 
rule, and they have time to read, and they like 
to read. But they are all far from the libraries. 

We discussed this question, and the county 
library, as recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association, seemed to be a great way out, 
a very practical thing in solving this reading 
problem. And so that is a recreation project. 
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Playground equipment. Of course, playgrounds, 
as such, are impossible in the country, except at 
the schools So the playground should be a 
In some studies that were 
found that the average rural school has 
liture of $11.00 per school for play- 
and that only 22% of our 
iny playground apparatus whatever. 


school playground. 
made, we 
now an expen 
ground apparatus, 
schools have 


Therefore, our playground job is in rural school 


playgroun 


The next subject was the matter of beautify- 
ing the home. And we had a very charming story 
told by a representative of the Harmon Founda- 
tion, I believe, of a home beautification project— 


a county affair in South Carolina which inter- 
ested us all. And some of us began to ask, at 
first, what this had to do with recreation. But 
then, after we thought of it further, we found that 
recreation for farm people is not “skinning the 
cat” or swinging in a swing, as much as it is a 
change from their routine type of working and 
thinking. 
And lastly, 


home. I hope 


the greater emphasis on play in the 

you don’t think that we are de- 
structive in our criticism when we say that so 
much of the recreation takes people out of the 
home. Mary is off to the Girl Scouts, Johnnie is 
off to the Scouts, father is out bowling and 
mother is off One youngster 
the other day was asked to give a definiuon of 


somewhere else. 


“home,” and he said, “It is where we stay while 
the automobile is being fixed.” 

We feel that the whole trend of the recreation 
movement should be in helping to get recreation 
into the home for father and mother and the 


children to stay together. 


that, but that 


You may not agree on 
our conviction. 
Buildings and Recrea- 


Design a struction 


tion Facilit 


ERNST Director of Playgrounds, 
Newton, Mas 


remarks, that 


RMAN, 
John Nolan said, in his opening 
ve must plan to the end of securing 


orderly and economical conduct. I think that is 
the sum total of what I am going to bring out 


from that meeting. 


We must plan to secure an 
orderly and economical affair which will do what 
it is aimed to do 

The last speaker gave the practical application. 
It was our friend from Philadelphia, who with 
his vast experience in planning buildings and 
working with people to bring about these plans, 


said that it is every important that we get some- 


body to plan who knows what we are planning 
for. In other words, he wanted no architect who 
wasn't intimately familiar with the playground 
work. 

That is the summing up of the whole meeting 
—that it requires the combined and the heartiest 
cooperation of the architect, the engineer, the 
recreational director, the play leader, the teacher 
and the social worker to bring about the best re- 
sults. 


Winter Sports Equipment 

H. W. LicutNer, Superintendent of Recre- 
ation, Grand Rapids :—The subject is really di- 
vided into five divisions. 

First: Sliding or coasting. It was stated that 
streets should be set aside and lanterns placed at 
the cross streets and at the foot and top of the 
hill. 

If the state law does not permit setting aside of 
streets, the thing to do is to get hold of all the 
vacant lots obtainable and build slides which will 
cost from seventy to a hundred dollars apiece. 
These are double slides, eight feet high and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long, depending entirely 
upon the contour of the land. 

One of the leaders suggested that wood chop- 
ping bowls be used. I have seen them used and 
they work very well. You don’t know where you 
are going, but you get down to the bottom, never- 
theless. 

The subject of preparing skating-rinks was dis- 
cussed. The group agreed to disagree upon how 
to form the rink. They could not agree upon the 
temperature, but the scale was from ten below 
zero up to twenty-five degrees above zero. 

In regard to sprinkling, the size of the hose 
varied from an inch and a half garden hose to 
fire hose. Some agreed on flooding the rink, 
while others added the thickness of ice in thin 
layers by sprinkling. 

Among the ice sports discussed were curling 
and hockey. The size of the hockey-rink varied 
from eighty to a hundred and eighty, and that 
was the size adopted in Canada, while most of 
those in the United States were a hundred feet 
wide by two hundred feet long. The boards 
around the hockey-rink varied from three feet in 
height to four feet in height. 

Curling was also stressed as being a fine sport, 
especially for the older men. 

The finest sport of all, one in which the whole 
family might take part, is skiing—cross-country 
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skiing whereby people go out in the country and 
enjoy nature. After they become proficient in 
skiing across-country and running on skis, and the 
like, they can learn to jump on small slides, 
finally on the larger slides and to jump from 
fifty feet to a hundred and fifty feet. 

The equipment for a ski slide is a very techni- 
cal piece of work. It was agreed that recreation 
directors should not construct a ski slide without 
getting expert advice from skiers. 

One of the most interesting divisions was the 
dog derby, as conducted in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. There they have registered races, having 
a dog pull a boy on a sled around a track a mile 
and a fifth in length. That, we were told, created 
more interest than all the other winter sports that 
they have in the North. 

Mr. English told us a great deal about snow 
sculptoring, and stressed the fact that a poor boy 
has just as much chance as a wealthy boy, be- 
cause the material used is very cheap. The tools 
necessary to do the sculptoring consist of sticks 
and perhaps a little dye to color the models after 
they are finished. It was suggested that the models 
be built upon sleds so that the children may have 
parades of their objects. 

One of the other things which it is possible to 
do during the winter months is to have the boys 
and girls take a pastry tube, fill it with modelers 
wax and put small lines on window panes, after 
which they fill those little surfaces with different 
colors and allow them to freeze, thereby allowing 
Jack Frost to do his work and get the little 
touches that are impossible to get in the art of 
making glass. After the ice has frozen or the 
colors have frozen, you put them inside and let 
them thaw out or harden; the paint sticks to the 
glass and you have the painted windows. 

It was suggested that you could have the boys 
and girls compete, taking the old-fashioned “bel- 
ly-flop,” as Mr. English said, and others using 
their hands to propel themselves along the ice; 
then perhaps with one foot, and in that way work 
out the contests for the youngsters. 





Use of Play Areas and Facilities Outside the City 


Limits 


RAYMOND W. Rosertson, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Oakland, California:—May we em- 
phasize the tendency in the direction of obtaining 
these out-of-the-city play areas. 
to your attention the work of our Federal Govern- 
ment in creating national parks, and to the work 


I only need call 
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of two or three of our States in the obtaining of 
parks—the State of New York, the State of 
Pennsylvania, the State of California, and many 
others. I might also say that many counties are 
noted for the work that they are doing in obtain- 
ing these areas out of the city limits. Westchester 
County, New York and Union County, New Jer- 
sey, are living examples of what is being done. 

Many of our cities are also noted for the work 
that they are doing in this respect. We might 
mention Denver’s Mountain Parks. 

The next point that I want to mention is the 
need of dove-tailing some of these agencies. It 
was the feeling of our meeting that if we could 
dove-tail and unify our program throughout the 
country we could make more headway. 

The third topic that naturally developed from 
that was the great need of proper legislation. A 
permanent commission seemed to be a need, and 
the discussion led us to believe that a commission 
of approximately five members was most satis- 
factory. We discussed a good many ways and 
means of appointing those members, but we 
didn’t arrive at any definite conclusions, and 
rather left that to the local situation. Proper 
legislation should give us permission to spend 
money out of the city limits. It should also give 
us permission to charge for certain services that 
we might be able to extend our work and our 
services further. 

The fourth topic was the importance of having 
a list of available places. This was discussed at 
great length. Some felt that it wasn’t necessary 
until we had the proper legislation or until we 
knew that we could obtain some particular tract 
of land. But I believe it was the general feeling 
of our group that since the available places are 
so rapidly disappearing we should go out into our 
districts and locate the places that are available. 
We all know how the old swimming hole is dis- 
appearing, the old family picnic grounds, the 
hunting grounds and fishing places, and also the 
private estates. 

The fifth topic was the method of acquiring 
this property. The group felt that we should have 
the legislation which would give us the power to 
purchase or the power to lease, and also the power 
to accept gifts. I should like to repeat those, 
because we had a lot of discussion on them: The 
power to purchase; the power to lease; and the 
power to accept and administer gifts. 

That brings us to the sixth topic, and that is 
the need of a permanent machine or of permanent 
machinery for the acceptance of gifts. 
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It was brought out that people do not like to 
make gifts unless they can be assured of the 
permanent use to which they will be put. It was 
mentioned that there are many people who have 
made their money and enjoyed it in their private 
estates, who would be very happy to turn it over 
to the city, provided they could be assured that it 
would be used permanently for recreational facili- 
ties. 

It was also emphasized that the permanent 
commission which we spoke of a moment ago, 
would establish confidence and would help these 
people to know that their property would be put 
to the proper use and would be used for those 
recreation purposes forever. 

The general use of the play areas and facili- 
ties out of the city. We did not put much time 
on that, because we felt that all of you knew a 
[ may mention just hurriedly a few 
Com- 


lot of them. 
of the ones that received special mention: 
munity gatherings; family picnics; hiking ob- 
jectives; gathering places for clubs; overnight 
shelters; playgrounds; camps; zoos; museums; 
hunting and fishing grounds; game preserves ; op- 

nature study; parkways; auto 
drives—and all types of games. And last, but 


not least, is the very important point of the life- 


portunities for 


giving values of our wide open spaces—yjust as 
valuable to a city as a splendid water system, just 
as valuable to a city as our fine sanitary systems, 
just as valuable as police protection and fire pro- 
tection—an opportunity for our people to get out 
into the unmodified sunlight, away from the 
smoke and dust and the dirt—an opportunity to 
get into the fresh air to a place for quiet. 

These life-giving qualities are all being crowded 
out in our modern cities and their values cannot 
be over-emphasized for the physical and spiritual 
well-being of our people. 


The Value of a Building as a Neighboring Center 

R. K. ATK! 
York :—Our ( 
liminary talk, the bounds of our discussion, in- 
dicating that we should confine ourselves to the 
discussion of the more intangible, imponderable 
found in the use of a community 


oN, Boys’ Club Federation, New 
iirman outlined, in a brief pre- 


values to be 
building, rather than a discussion of the activi- 
ties which might be carried on there or the inter- 
ests which might center around that building. 
And I think we stuck very close to his definition 
of the subject 

First, the community 
hood center is the shell which holds a community 


building or neighbor- 


group in something the same sense as that in 
which a body may be the habitation of the human 
soul. There is something that is much finer than 
just the building or the material side of this 
thing, and in accordance with the general topic of 
our entire conference, our section was in hearty 
agreement with that principle, for unless there is 
found in the community building some means of 
housing more than just activities or people, a 
virtual housing of the community group, as ex- 
pressive of the community spirit, the building will 
have failed of its highest purpose. 

Second: The recreational use of schools has 
been pretty thoroughly sold to the country at large. 
But so far, this use of the schools has not been as 
effective as the use of neighborhood houses 
generally, outside of school buildings. The neigh- 
borhod house is open at any hour and does not 
have to take into consideration what is the pri- 
mary use of this building, as it does in the case 
of a school. 

In variety of program and in multiplicity of 
uses, and especially in the sense of distinct owner- 
ship which is created in this building by this 
particular use, so far the wider use of school 
plants hasn’t caught up with the best that has been 
achieved in neighborhood and community houses. 
That was at least the statement that was made in 
our section. 

Third: The community house is the home of 
the neighborly community, not established for 
uplifting the poor of the city; an institution that 
provides for social circulation between classes; 
an institution which must aid in breaking down 
social distance; an institution in which the true 
community spirit is the objective. And a real 
community building should be specifically built 
and operated for the purpose of serving the 
people, and it has served them more effectively 
than either the school or the church or the dis- 
tinctive field house which is devoted to activities. 

Fourth: In point of service the neighborhood 
center is perhaps rendering its largest service to 
young people, its second largest service to 
adults, and its third largest service to children. 
And the community center will be successful as 
it emphasizes these types of service. 

Fifth: A report from a small, unpretentious 
but very effective neighborhood center, housed in 
a restored colonial building in one of the New 
England communities, has proved that it can be a 
melting pot between the various nationalities 
which have come into that previously rather 
homogeneous New England community. It has 
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brought people together, not simply bringing 
together the various nationalities of so-called for- 
eigners in that community, but really getting them 
acquainted with some of the older families, some 
of the people who have been there perhaps for a 
longer time. 

And in this way, just this little neighborly 
center, taking care of a maximum of about four 
hundred people in that community, has been able 
to serve in meeting the social problem which is so 
apparent in so many of our American communi- 
ties. 

Sixth: The community center is and should 
be a place where entire families may come and 
find the physical, social, artistic and, in the best 
sense, spiritual values that will be helpful for all 
of them. 

Seventh: There are many different types of 
buildings which have demonstrated their values 
in neighborhood life. School buildings came in 
for a word of praise here. Settlement houses, 
community houses and special recreation build- 
ings, designed primarily as centers of activities— 
all have made their contribution. 

And in attemtping to find out anything as to 
their relative values, we must take into account, 
first, the objective of our work—is it to be ac- 
tivities? Is it to be the promotion of a larger 
community spirit, a better understanding, the 
breaking down of social barriers within the com- 
munity? Our objective must be clearly in mind 
before we decide upon which type of building 
will be most valuable. 

Second: We must consider the locality to be 
served. Both the location of the building and the 
community which surrounds it must be the second 
element in the situation. And, third, the activi- 
ties to be taken into the building to be housed 
there and to center there and used as the basis 
for the building up of these intangible spiritual 
values, will, of course, determine the type of 
building and all of the various equipments and 
divisions and sections of that building. 





Planning the Church Building for the Recreation 
of Its Own People 
Mr. RatpH A. FELTON. 
Religious education is receiving more emphasis 
in the Church now than ever before. Here the 


church is putting its major emphasis at the 
present time. Recreation is a part of the program 
of religious education. The group feels that much 
more time and attention should be given to the 


recreational program of the church by all recre- 
ational agencies. 

The best way to put on a recreational program 
in the church is not as recreation or as a rec- 
reational program, but rather as a part of the 
age group program of religious education. Church 
officials are apt to be conservative, and as a rule 
are not greatly interested in recreation, but they 
are universally interested in these age groups and 
are willing to provide building equipment and paid 
leadership for a program for them when they are 
not interested in recreational halls. 

It is important for every church to use what 
equipment it has rather than to wait for adequate 
building facilities; in other words, to put on a 
program and to build around it. It was con- 
stantly emphasized in the meeting that someone 
to lead recreation was much more necessary than 
the so-called equipment. 

The motive of churches which put on a recre- 
ation program to compete with other institutions 
or as a protective measure to keep their young 
people from running away, was condemned, even 
though it is universally practiced. It was felt by 
the group that the reason for any church provid- 
ing recreation was simply to provide for the recre- 
ation needs for its people and its community. 

Volunteer leadership, it was felt, would never 
be satisfactory and at present is totally inadequate. 
The better plan is for a church to employ a 
trained leader, even though it might be necessary 
for several churches to share the time of such a 
professional worker. 

The minimum recreational building needs of a 
church were pointed out as being: 

(a) Basket-ball court, equipped with a stage 
at one end and with movie equipment and suit- 
able for basket-ball, indoor baseball, indoor ten- 
nis, games and church suppers. 

(b) A small game room for the use of Scouts 
and other small groups. 

(c) A workshop for all types of handcraft. 

(d) A social room with a fireplace and a homey 
atmosphere, especially for the use of small groups 
of young people. 

(e) Bowling alleys. 

It was emphasized that whatever rooms or 
buildings were provided by a church, in no case 
should they be sub-normal ; that is, we should not 
build a basket-ball court at all unless it be of 
the proper size; likewise, we should not have 
bowling alleys unless they consist of at least four 
alleys. 

Attention was called to be importance of using 
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the same room for many different things and 
ch building for a seven day a week 
program. It was said that any church that does 
not put on a seven day a week program should 
be taxed for ng up space in a congested com- 


munity. 


using the chu 


There to be lack of agreement as to 
h should put on its own recrea- 
d how far it should fit in with 


gram of the entire community. 


how far the 
tional progr 
the recreati: 


The feeling seemed to predominate that the 
church shou 1 rule, put on its own program 
but should « erate with the community agen- 
cies, such as Scouts, Y. M. C. A., and others. 
Mr. ArT! vLIsoN: Aloha. Ua mau ka 
ea 0 ka aina pono. That means, “The life 


| 


of the land is preserved by righteousness.” That 


is the mott Hawaii. 
The recreat people of Hawaii asked me to 
extend the “aloha” of the people of Hawaii to 
the peopl mainland. If there is any one 
thing that the Hawaiian Islands stand for and 
the one contribution that Hawaii makes to the 
world, it is racial friendship. Thirty-one na- 
ixtures—seventy-three thousand 
nationalities living happily to- 


tionalities and 
children of th 
gether. 

The spirit 
little leis is a 
ship. It is tl 


Hawaii is going abroad. This 
bol of ever-encircling friend- 
eproduction in paper of the 


Hawaiian flower, called the Elima. It is the 
same color and shape and size. 

The people of Hawaii have a beautiful custom 
of extending friendship, their “aloha,” by 
putting this ind the necks of those whom 


they love. And we want the first one of these 


to be given President, Doctor Joseph Lee. 


How Can the l of Recreation Facilities Be 
lncreased: 
The gist of meeting was that increased use 
of facilities will come by the way of: 
facilities; 2. better selected 
eaders out on the firing-line; 
eater scope and better quality; 
5. more educational pub- 


1. Improve 
trained and pai 
3. programs of 
4. greater co-operation ; 
licity ; 6. large. I 


‘ 
udagvets 
lUGYeLs. 


Some det concerning improved facilities 
were : 
Attractiveness of the general appearance of 


the facility; supplies adequate to the facility; 


close consultation between the architect and the 
facilities ; 


recreation worker in planning new 


facilities lighted fer night use wherever climate 
permits. 

Program requisites mentioned were: 

As little office programming as possible; cost 
studies of various activities and analysis of the 
program from all angles; thorough study of each 
district to precede its program; quality; par- 
ticipant rather than spectator attendance ; balance 

providing outlets for all interests of all ages, 
both sexes. 

It was pointed out that added program features 
bring new participants. Educational excursions, 
civic projects and other special events such as 
treasure hunts leading participants to facilities 
they know nothing about, were recommended. 

Educational publicity methods given were: 

Campaign on necessity and value of trained 
supervision ; interesting bulletin boards—outside 
as well as inside; signboards designating facili- 
ties; stressing of public recreation—getting away 
from all suspicion of charity or class distinction; 
serving all newspapers alike; information bu- 
reaus; recreational directories; first hand in- 
formation concerning facilties and activities on 
the part of the Board. 

One member described a demonstration of safe 
play on a vacant lot, preceded by a fake street 
accident staged to draw the crowd. 

It was pointed out that full co-operation be- 
schools, parks, 


tween recreation 


churches and private organizations would result 


departments, 


in tremendously increased use of facilities, and 
that maximum use of all present facilities is the 
best argument for more. 

The sponsorship of certain activities by such 
organizations as the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Red Cross, noon-day luncheon clubs and news- 
papers; more use of facilities by organized groups 
under their own leaders; more self-supporting 
activities and more volunteer service, were all 
stressed as adding to the program without addi- 
tional cost. 

Picnic and party services were mentioned, as 
quickly multiplying themselves, as do institutes 
for leaders from churches and other organiza- 
tions. The use of facilities is thereby increased. 

The leader who can translate our prosperity in 
the way of recreational facilities into happiness 
for the greatest number was described as having 
character, plus personality for leadership, high 
morale and spirit of service, ability, plus constant 
thirst for learning valuable new things. 

So, to increase the use of our facilities we 
must have improved facilties, better budgets, pro- 
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erams of greater scope and better quality, full 
co-operation, more educational publicity and more 
trained and visioned leadership. “And the great- 


est of these is leadership.” 





The Place of City Forests, Botanical Gardens, 
Zoological.Gardens, Museum and Other 
Special Aids to Recreation 


Dr. ArtrHurR H. Graves, Brooklyn Botanic 


Gardens: 


First there was discussed a definition of 


city forests. The difference between a city 
forest and a city forest park is largely an econo- 


mic one. In the city forest the primary object 
is revenue derived from the growing and sale of 
timber. The city forest park has recreational 
value and is not subject to cutting along forestry 
principles. A park is so hedged about by legal 
authority and conditions that its management on 
forestry principles might become difficult; 
whereas a city forest would have no such legal 
status. 

The city forest is, therefore, preferable. At 
present the movement for city forests in the 
United States is almost entirely limited to the 


State of Massachusetts. There about seventy- 
five towns and cities have acquired town or city 
forests. In Europe, the city forest idea is cen- 
turies old, and some towns pay all taxes in Europe 
from the revenue obtained. 

Now, as to the best size for city forests. 
Theoretically, one acre will yield monetary re- 


turns, but for practical results the larger the acre- 
age the better. 

It was agreed that the movement for city for- 
ests should be encouraged in every possible way 
because it has two fundamental advantages: 
First, a constant supply of timber. It was pointed 
out that the material progress of the country at 
large is fundamentally dependent on its supply 
of wood. We use about one half of all of the 
wood in the world. 

Second, the city forest can also be used for 
recreational purposes, such as picnics, horseback 
riding, nature study, fishing, organized camps, 
winter sports. 

Other advantages suggested included the fol- 
lowing 

1. A city forest may be used as a demonstration 
forest for private land owners, so that they may 
be encouraged to develop idle land along forestry 
principles. 

2. It will afford protection to wild life, animals 


and birds. 


3. It may protect valuable watersheds from 
erosion. It was pointed out that the trees in such 
a forest always have an intrinsic value, no matter 
what their age. This value increases, of course, 
in direct proportion to their age, up to a max- 
imum when they are ready to be cut for the sale 
of timber. 

It was suggested that Boy Scouts might be 
organized for planting such city forests with tree 
seedlings, as has already been done in some sec- 
tions of the country. 

Botanical Gardens, Definition: A _ botanical 
garden is an out-of-door museum of living plants. 

The history of botanical gardens in the United 
States dates back to 1728, when John Bartram 
founded one in Philadelphia. At present there 
are a number of botanical gardens among which 
the largest and most active are the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, the Missouri Botanical Garden, the New 
York Botanical Garden and the Brooklyn Botani- 
cal Garden. 

The scope of activities of a botanical garden, 
as illustrated by the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, 
is as follows: 

A botanical garden staff may engage in any 
activities which promote a love and a knowledge 
of plants. These include popular courses, lec- 
tures, printed leaflets, practical work in gardening 
with children and adults, co-operation with the 
public schools, prosecution of research in plant 
life and the publication of the results of such 
research, co-operation in the movement for the 
conservation of native plants and many others. 
The more the authorities can arrange the ma- 
terial or conduct their educational courses or lec- 
tures in such a way that the recreational side will 
be emphasized, the more popular botanical gar- 
dens will become and the more good they will do. 

The establishment of botanical gardens in con- 
nection with city parks or forests was recom- 
mended on a small scale. The principal items 
of expense are the labeling and upkeep of the 
plants. 

Are such gardens used? 

Last year the attendance at the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanical Garden was over 1,000,000, as shown by 
the registration gates. About 100,000 school 
children came for lectures and organized walks 
through the garden, 

Zoological Gardens. Definition: An area set 
aside for the purpose of exhibiting living animals. 
Although there are a great many zoos at present 
in the country, some of them successfully man- 
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aged, inany of them are poorly kept up and are 
sanitary nuisances. 

The suggestion was made, without a dissenting 
voice, that the park authorities would much better 
devote their attention to arboretums and botanical 
gardens. However, the success of the St. Louis 
Zoo was pointed out as due to the fact that suffi- 
cient money is raised by taxation for its main- 
tenance. It was also remarked that the most suc- 
cessful zoos are in most cases not under munic- 
ipal control, but directly managed by zoological 
societies. In this way they may be freed from 
political influences although, as stated by one 
speaker, such influence is not necessarily corrupt. 

Another speaker stated that in one park ani- 
mals in cages had been placed along nature trails. 
These are released after a month or so and re- 
placed with new ones. 

Museums. ‘There are many fine museums in 
all parts of the United States. The cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of small museums is 
not an insurmountable difficulty. In all museums 
the end in view in arrangement and labeling 
should be to make the objects attractive and 
thereby mingle as much as possible the esthetic 
and recreational points of view with the educa- 
tional. 

The projecting of the museum into the com- 
munity, through lectures, hiking and study clubs, 
loan of lantern slides, and literature, was empha- 
sized. 


Does Increase in Land and Material Equipment 
for Recreation Tend Toward More 
Adequate Current Appropriation 
for Recreation Leadership? 

Paut Lyncu, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Troy, N. Y. 

The general sentiment of the meeting was that 
increase in land and facilities does, as a very 
general rule, bring about an increase in appro- 
priations for recreation leadership. Several in- 
stances were cited, among them the case of cer- 
tain plots of ground or buildings bought by a city 
on their 


, 


which had become “white elephants’ 
hands. Through a newspaper campaign funds 
were secured for leadership. 

Other instances quoted included gifts of land 
and various equipment by public-spirited citizens 
whose use had resulted in demonstrating the need 
of leadership and in securing funds for that lead- 
ership. 

It was generally acknowledged that the major- 


ity run of people in a city, especially the City 
Council, like to see something tangible. And 
while leadership is the most important thing, it 
is very often a help in getting an appropriate 
budget for leadership if one can show people 
something tangible, something that they look at, 
The other item brought out in the discussion 
was the fact that these land values are a liability 
rather than an asset, if proper leadership is not 
secured. The question was asked as to whether 
leadership alone or land alone should be fur- 
nished in case a city has, for example, $30,000 
with which to start a playground system. Of 
course, the general sentiment was that there 
should be some of both, but it was felt that 
leadership should come before the land. 


What Constitutes a Reasonable Recreation Equip- 
ment to Be Supported by Public 
Tax Money? 


Dr. JoHN Brown, National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

In any given city, this question cannot be an- 
swered intelligently until three rather distinct 
steps have been taken. The first is to determine 
what would be an adequate program of public 
recreation for that community. The second is 
to decide to what extent, if at all, under existing 
conditions, the adequate program must be cur- 
tailed so as to become a reasonable program. The 
third is to educate the appropriating body or the 
voters or even the State Legislature, if new 
recreation laws are needed, to the end that the 
reasonable program may speedily become an 
actually effective program. 

An adequate program of community recreation 
would involve a much closer coordination than 
exists in most cities between the public school 
system and the Recreation Department of the 
city. Leading educators and city planners appear 
to be approaching an agreement that to provide 
for the proper setting of school buildings for 
adequate playground space and for possible 
future expansion, five acres should be assumed 
as the minimum desirable size of plot for new 
elementary schools; ten acres for new junior 
high schools, and twenty acres for new senior 
high schools, even larger plots being regarded as 
desirable wherever the community can be edu- 
cated to support such a program. 

In cities where existing school sites are too 
small for adequate play space, the municipality 
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should provide in each school district the lacking 
recreation area. 

For children of less than senior high school 
age each playground, to function properly, should 
be hard surfaced, landscaped and planted, and 
should have three main space divisions. The first 
of these, planned for children from five to eleven, 
should be well supplied with playing equipment 
and should have efficient supervision. The two 
other divisions, devoted to play for boys and 
girls of the eleven to fifteen year group, would 
normally require more organization and leader- 
ship for activities, and perhaps less set equip- 
ment. Every playground should have a shelter 
house, unless there is a school building that can 
serve the purpose at all seasons. 

In every senior high school district, in connec- 
tion with the school or otherwisee, a larger play- 
ing field should be designed with special thought 
for the older young people. This should be 
equipped for baseball, football, tennis and track 
athletics. 

In addition to these playing spaces, there 
should be a neighborhood or general community 
recreation park where opportunities are provided 
for swimming, skating, coasting and other pas- 


times for mixed age groups. And somewhere in 
the park system or in connection with playing 


fields, if the program is really an adequate one, 
r more municipal golf courses 


im for important athletic events; per- 
ps an outdoor theatre, and certainly field houses 
communiity houses equipped for indoor 


b meetings, dramatics and other indoor 
activit nly to such an extent, however, as 
| rovided by a wider use of the 
scl | itside of school hours. And a 
utdoor recreation facilities will 
by adequate lighting for use 
he ideals, how can the question 
| practicability be answered? 
out, with the assistance of a 
f the Playground and Rec 
f America, or a competent 
‘ten year program of recrea 
ial requirements, and partly 
ublic education. 
st of our cities need to be 
tic and convincing manner tl 
tt the chief attribute of a well- 
The forward-looking play 


will not be content merely with 


ern of municipal expenditures 


to fit what seems to be the existing cloth; he 
will work rather for the production of more cloth 
to fit what he believes to be an adequate pattern. 

But while working for bond issues for play- 
ground sites and recreation structures and for 
larger appropriations from current revenue for 
larger maintenance and supervision, he will not 
neglect other sources of revenue. In almost any 
community having a fair sprinkling of wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens, a well-organized 
effort to improve public recreation facilities will 
bring forth gifts of land or buildings from 
private sources. And certain facilities, once the 
initial capital expenditure is provided by bond 
issue or otherwise, can be made nearly or quite 
self-sustaining. This is true of swimming pools, 
tennis courts and municipal golf courses. A study 
recently issued by the Public Links Section of the 
U. S. Golf Association, for example, showed that 
of 226 public golf courses reported, at least 90 are 
self-sustaining, or more so. 


In general, the question of reasonableness will 
be solved by providing facilities which will serve 
large groups before attempting to serve small 
groups. Such procedure would give children’s 
playgrounds the first right of way. Then base- 
ball would take precedence over tennis, and tennis 
over golf. Skating rinks would be provided be- 
fore ski jumps. Showers and sanitary toilet 
facilities would be provided in field houses or 
school buildings before swimming pools were 
built. 

The accomplishment of these first steps would 
almost inevitably lead to public willingness to 
support with increasing expenditures the big ideal 
program of a well-rounded recreation system. 

Simultaneously with the educating of the pub- 
lic to demand adequate recreation facilities, and 
f the city and school officials to provide them, 
may well go a campaign of education among the 
real estate subdividers. It can be, and in some 
places it is being demonstrated, that the sub- 
divider can actually make more money by giving 
ten to fifteen per cent. of his land for recreation 
purposes than to cut it all into building lots. 

Along such lines as these, through public and 
private action, if the local campaign is conducted 
vith intelligence and tact and persistence, the 
day will be brought steadily nearer when an 

lequate recreation program will be considered 
the only reasonable recreation program, and will, 
herefore, be made the actually effective recrea- 
tion program for that community. 
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A number of special group meetings were held, 
the reports of some of which follow: 

Party and Picnic Programs and Stunts 

B. G. LeicHton, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Hibbing, Minn. 

That a new and greater contact with churches, 
lodges, civic clubs, farmers clubs, schools and in- 
dustries which will develop unlimited good will 
for recreation departments, is the result of picnic 
and party service being offered by many cities— 
was the consensus of opinion expressed by the 


group—and the great demand for them is easily 
doubling the number of picnics being held each 
year. 


The first step, according to the Cleveland plan, 
is to send out a letter to all clubs, lodges, churches 
and industries, offering to take the “nic” out of 
picnics. 

The next consideration is the program. The 
consensus of opinion was that the program should 
d to suit each age group. Usually 
ided into three parts, the first 


be well balance 
the picnic is di\ 
part consisting of contests and horse-shoe throw- 
ing, playground ball, volley ball and croquet— 
while the picnickers are gathering—followed by 
the second part, after the picnic lunch, which in- 
cludes a novelty program, not more than an hour 
and a half in length. The third phase of the 
picnic program consists of group games. 
Another conclusion was that the events should 
be mixed, as opposed to the plan of having all of 


one age on the program at one time; that better 
results can be obtained when an outsider conducts 


the program rather than a member of the group; 
that at no time should the picnic leader umpire 
a game or act as judge; that eating contests, such 
as watermelon or pie-eating stunts, should be 
eliminated as far as possible. 
Other suggestions were that equipment should 
far as possible; that the giving of 
should be discouraged in favor 
prizes and five-and-ten-cent 
ribbon awards should be used. 
present offered a suggestion 


be provided as 
expensive prizes 
of awarding jok 
store prizes; that 
Nearly everyon 
of a new game or stunt. 


Research 

Roy Smitu Wa ttace, P. R. A. A.: The re- 
search meeting was a large meeting, and a very 
encouraging meeti! 
terested in seeing what was going on in the recrea- 
tion movement and adapting our program to the 


for those of us who were in- 


best knowledge and best thought and best experi- 
ence that there is available for us all. 

We had before us a list of the different study 
and research projects that various recreation 
people had undertaken or are undertaking, or 
hoped to undertake. And as a result of our jn- 
terest in these various projects we agreed that 
we ought to try to set up some kind of simple 
machinery by which we all might have an oppor- 
tunity to know more about all of them. Our 
thought was that we might ask Mr. Hanmer, of 
the Sage Foundation, if he would not take it 
upon himself to become familiar with the study 
projects which are being carried on, both by 
scientific groups who have subject matter perti- 
nent to our field, and also by practitioners of 
recreation who are making certain studies, or 
who wish that certain studies might be made, thus 
bringing together the pertinent information as 
to studies. The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation was asked to distribute this knowledge 
which Mr. Hanmer would bring together. 

It was further suggested that Mr. Hanmer 
secure the cooperation of the technical research- 
ers—the people who know how to conduct re- 
search projects, so that those of us who are prac- 
titioners in the field might have technical guid- 
ance that would help us in our own study work 
to provide a valid way of getting valid results in 
our own studies. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE CONGRESS* 
JosepH LEE 


President of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


Mr. BraucHer: Above most national movements, we 
have been fortunate in the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in the type of leadership we have 
had in our President for these many years. 

I have learned some things about our President since 
I came here. I have learned that Mr. Lee’s dramatic 
career was well started at the age of nine—I am not sure 
how much earlier. I am sure his athletic career was 
within a few hours. I don’t know when the music began. 
I know that he is writing plays. And all this summer 
I have been seeing pictures in my mind’s eye—crayon 
drawings by Mr. Lee. One is a picture of an old gnarled 
tree; and the other is a picture of a rock on the ocean. 
And those pictures hang on the wall of Mr. Lee’s room 
—pictures that stand by me. Mr. Lee, himself, actually 
practices the kind of spirit and the kind of thing that 
the Association stands for. 

We were very fortunate in the war time, and since that 
time in having on the Board of Directors someone who 
understands from his own personal experience, not just 
one phase of the recreation movement, but all phases— 
a man who not only loves to fish, but actually catches 
the fish. 

All of the theory that we get comes from real experi- 
ence. And the flashes of insight that we have enjoyed in 
the Board Meetings all of these years have held us all 


*Stenographic report. 
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together and have helped to bind the movement into the 
kind of unity that it is. 

Thorndike has told us that we can go on learning just 
as long as we live, and we are going to have this morning 
the subject, “What the Congress has taught me.” So it 
shows another thing that has been characteristic—that 
Mr. Lee, as our President, is constantly thinking of new 
things, and is profiting by all of the experience. I hope 
that is characteristic of our movement, as a whole. 


Mr. Lee: One thing I have learned is how 
good a Congress can be. I suppose we always 
sav that. But it does seem to me that this has 
been the best we have ever had. It is very remark- 
able. 

One thing is that Pamela, and even Clarissa 
Harlowe are worth reading. I didn’t need to learn 
that personality is a great deal more important 
than anything else in the world—and we certainly 
got it in that talk. I think Mr. Newton was very 
valuable as a talker, but even more so as an ex- 
hibit. 

[ have learned that dancing, which is the oldest 
form of religious ceremony, has returned to the 
church—and apparently they enjoy it. I have 
learned that Mr. English’s snow sculpture is be- 
coming national. I think that is a great thing. A 
great thing about snow sculpture is that it melts. 
[ wish it had been introduced rather sooner, par- 
ticularly in some cities that I could mention. Per- 
haps it might be a good thing if it became pretty 
nearly universal. We might at least have a trial 
during the winter months. Then if we thought 
it well, we could go on to more desperate measures 
with more enduring material. 

I have also learned that Mr. Weir’s Park Study 
is selling in France, England, Jugo-Slavia, China 

and I don’t know where else. That a great park 
system can be made self-supporting—if Mrs. 
Marsh runs it. 

[f you are laying out house lots, you had better 
get Henry Wright to draw the plan. He under- 
stands the outline of the human being and he has 
got a certain inside pull with the principles of 
geometry. 

Emerson said, prophetically, you would think, 
but true then, ““Things are in the saddle, and ride 
mankind.” 

This business of things is confusing. I am go- 
ing to leave you with a question, finally—that 
things are necessary, and there are some things 
that are better than some others. That children 
like few and simple things. That our cloistral 
desire, longing to get away, sends many people 
to convents and sends others of us to mountain 
peaks. It is very deep in us, and I should think 
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that we should be dying for lack of satisfaction 
of it at the present time. 

We crave simplicity and order. Those of you 
who have children now have a “pen” for them. 
A great thing about the “pen” is that if a child 
is howling and you put it in the “pen” very often, 
it stops right off. Children are sick of all this 
stuff and want to get away where there is onlv 
one thing. I have learned that things can bring 
the cure as well as the trouble. They can pro 
vide the cloister, the mountain peak, the woods— 
all the great solitudes and silences. And that is a 
wonderful thing—to see how very fast we are de- 
veloping in that direction. It seems to me in our 
conferences that the first thing we heard about 
was playgrounds, then it was art, and now it is 
getting to be, I think, the lonely places—the 
great parks and great beauty scenes—the preser- 
vation of the beaches. 

There is a thing going on in California, in San 
Diego, which may go entirely around North Amer- 
ica. I live opposite the last rock, except Plymouth 
Rock, that there is, I think, on the Eastern coast 
of America. I don’t know how many thousand 
miles of beach there are. That means so many 
thousand miles of playground. And there is the 
importance of access to it—the importance of 
what things should be allowed to be done to it 
when you get there. 

| was wondering two years ago what it was 
about Atlantic City that was attractive. Some 
people think I am crazy to care so much about it. 
They say it is all jazz. Well, I listened out on the 
boardwalk at that time—and the thing that struck 
me was the silence. You will notice that if you 
go out there you can’t hear anything but the ocean. 
Now, the ocean is the most unimpressionable 
thing. It doesn’t care very much. It is silent. 
It is there. It is the same. It is a great rest; a 
great thing. 

It isn’t the City we come for—it is the Atlantic. 

Somebody made a point—a very true point— 
that all people who teach the economies of real 
estate should remember. There are as many crops 
to be got at the top of the mountains as the num- 
ber of people who go there. It isn’t like agricul- 
ture. Everybody who looks at a beautiful scene 
gets it, gets the whole of it insofar as he has 
capacity. That is a great thing for the schools 
to do—to teach us to see. 

The great problem now, | think, for our parks, 
is how many people can be solitary in the same 
place at the same time. It really is becoming a 
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very difficult problem. 
the places. 
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Of course, we can make 
It is easy enough to do the obvious 


thing. Take away the Hot Dog signs. 


But in this matter of preventing people from 
treading on one another and killing one another’s 
enjoyment, and how much of the thing there is 
left when we have all got there—the Playground 
Association will never do any of the fool things 


there. We shar 
three, look—trelax 


be solitary ye 


organize people, “One, two, 


) 


Another thing I have learned is that there are 


many workers in all forms of play and recreation 


who are tracing 


child, the human being. 
Where does it touch them? 
them? What are the 


matter the true impression of a 
Where do they touch it ? 
Where does it call to 
voices that they hear? 


What are the sights that beckon? What things? 


What tools: 
I was very 


all the talks 


to meet humaz ture: 


counterpart, al 
of us. How 
the two, tl 


it is wonderfu ervthis 


been along 
I have ha 
that I kn 
athletes are 
manners ; 


iat “things” have got 


ire the weapons of the mind? 


interested in the reiteration in 


“things” are our own 
w, are the other half 


he introduction, bring 


together? I think 


we have heard has 


issurances of things 


Mr. Kirby that the 


f sportsmanship and 
all the world is 
\ 


Vir. Dykema 


known, 


dissipates, and what is the variety that calls forth? 
What is passivity? In many of these things we 
all know that passive recreation doesn’t amount 
to so much. Perhaps sometimes we make a mis- 
take there. Listening to music is not passive—if 
you listen to it. But still there is a lot of passive 
amusement. I am a movie fan, myself. 

What is the passivity that disintegrates and what 
is the passivity that recollects? That is a wonder- 
ful expression. Doctor Sockman spoke of that. 
Recollection! That is a beautiful word of what 
we mean and what we get from solitude. We get 
to hear the tones you generally can’t hear; the 
little intimations of what really matters. Recollect 
and pull yourself together in that sense, too. It is 
recollection in both ways. To bring yourself to 
bear again; to know a little bit what it was you 
meant, what it was you started out to say. 

I quote Emerson. He says, “The great advice 
to give young writers is not to leave out the thing 
they began to say, the things the thing was about.” 
[ think that is the main thing in life as well as in 
writing. What was it you meant to say? 

And recollection, the same speaker said, was 
“being able to see down into the depth of a pool.” 
That is quiet. 

Now, what is the solitude that recollects, the 
passivity that recollects? It isn’t really passive 
it is partly so; and the passivity that is merely so 


much out of your lite, a blank, nothing, no result. 
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! make a little suggestio1 I don’t think it is 
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Is Your Town Bored With Its 
Playground? 


By Mary BENNETT 


Harmou Foundation, New York 


The same group of youngsters digging the 
same old ditches in the sand pile . . . the same 
few high school students playing tennis . . . the 
same leisured group pitching horseshoes . . . the 
and not much else, 
while the alleys, the cheap movie, the neighboring 
dance hall with its undesirable adjuncts, get al- 
most as much patronage as though there were 
no recreation field in the community. Is that 


the picture in your town? Or perhaps the situa- 


weekly band concert . 


tion is not quite so black as that—just the round 
usual activities not colored with any partic- 
usiasm or variety. 














will be interested in what 


Is all over the country aré 
ry Towa . ee 

(he Harmon Foundation 
innually among the fields 
system of awards for 
nt beyond the minimum 


specified when each 


ught out some unusua 


the cause of recreation 


Harmon Fields are all established in perpetuity 
for purposes of recreation, and each shares the 
responsibility of spreading the idea of permanent 
playgrounds, Credit is given the fields in each 
year’s contest for any additional permanent play- 
grounds they are instrumental in having estab- 
lished in their own or other communities. In ad- 
dition, the reports for this year’s contest were all 
submitted in the form of newspaper clippings 
and photographs, a plan designed to give wide 
publicity to the idea of permanency in play lands. 
These reports contain many suggestions which 
might be of value to other communities. 

For instance, if you are a small town with 
close relations between the farmers and the 
townspeople, you might find a tug-of-war be- 
tween “town” and “country” very successful. 
Bluffton, Ohio, has tried it and likes it. 

Have you ever, by a little guidance, put new 
uurpose into the sand pile digging? At Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, the children learned the principles 
of city planning by modelling their own city in 
the sand, showing the location of playgrounds, 
and the like. This idea could be extended to 
teach many a valuable lesson in geography. An 
ideal country club layout, including a golf course, 
was also modelled by these young platters. 

Have you ever tried a boys’ week ? \t Leb- 

on, Ohio, the interest of both boys and parents 
in the playground was stimulated by a program 

ery closely correlated with playground work, 
and carried on by the director of activities. 


1 


urday, the first day of the event, was devoted 


an industrial tour of the community, under- 


1 


by the business men of the town to orient 
boys in their relation to the industries of their 
ehborhood. Special sermons were preached in 
the churches on Sunday. Monday was the occa- 
of a boy and dog parade, Pu sday, of a 
baseball game, Wednesday, of a marble contest. 
hursday night was urged as an “at home” even- 
for the family. The program ended with 


track meet on Friday. 


j 
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Those who know the love of chil 
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Swinc Bop ann Merry Wuirt—FrEMONT, OHIO 


ing up and parading will offer them frequent 


opportunities. Prizes need le only ribbon badges, 


1 


or perhaps a theatre manager will donate passes, 


as was the case in Bellefontaine. It need not 
always be the same kind of parade or show. 
The cur 


3elle- 


Many communities reported pet shows. 


dog had his \lamosa, Colorado. 


fontaine had a baby contest: Herkimer, New 
York, a kite d Sturgis, Michigan, a “bike” 


day. Fort Lau lale, Florida, had an unusually 


large exhibit Chamber of Commerce head- 
quarters of handicraft produced by the 
children at its playfields. 

Handicraft, incidentally, has been found a very 


enjoyable all the playgrounds where 


it has been introduced. There is almost no limit 
to the list of objects the children can learn to 
make. Toys, doll dresses, modeling in soap, 
basketry, are only a few of the possibilities. 


sellefontaine held a miniature airplane exhibit, the 


makers having been instructed through a series 
running in the local news- 


entered the model air- 


of syndicated 
paper. Fremont, Ohio, 
plane show spo! by the Playground and Re- 
creation Association of America. 

For the somewhat older, 
Kearney, Nebr 
league ball team, with teams of merchants, fire- 
men, railroaders, bankers, and United Commer- 
At Bluff- 
e men and boys played kit- 

and Thursday nights, the 


the playground at 
lively twilight 


reports a 


cial Travellers filling a busy schedule. 
ton, Ohio, seventy 

ten ball every Tuesd 
enthusiasm co! 


j 


erowing so that more and 
more courts are being added. The Women’s 
Clubs of Lebanon, Ohio, held their “annual round 
up” of Warren County women at the field, to 


discuss plans for a summer camp. Perhaps your 
community could not sponsor a horse show, as 
did Tryon, North Carolina—but how about fol- 
lowing the example of Sturgis, with an archery 
tilt? Or Wauseon, Ohio, with a gun club? One 
town, Fort Lauderdale, includes the following 
activities in its list: flower show, pageant of ad- 
vertisements, pageant of dances, poster contest 
and circus. 

And as for equipment—are you letting a ten- 
nis court or two, a diamond and some swings be 
the sole attractions? Harmon Fields report foot- 
ball, push ball, hockey, crogolf, track, basket ball, 
paddle tennis and indoor ball among their organ- 
ized sports. Fremont, winner of the $500 first 
prize, listed the following equipment for the 
smaller children alone: swings, teeters, slides, 
sand box, ocean wave, bob swing, and merry 
whirl. 

Have you put in the necessary equipment for 
active enjoyment, and then rested there? Or 
have you gone further, and trimmed up and or- 
namented appropriate parts of the area with per- 
gola, pavilion, rose arbor, lily pond, or rustic 
bridge? The element of beauty will endear the 
park to people who will not respond to sports of 
any kind. 

A piece of equipment not common on all fields 
is a fireplace, as reported at Bluffton. This was 
christened at a “wiener” roast given by the busi- 
ness men for the boys of the town. Other play- 
fields occasionally reported a barbecue. 

At Kearney, the children may not only wade 
in the pond, but may also fish in it when it has 
been stocked. Outdoor swimming pools seem 
dearer to the hearts of everyone in the com- 
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han any other adjunct of a playfield. 


munity 
Bend, Oregon, in carrying out a “Learn to Swim’ 
program, obtained the assistance of the American 


Red Cross. Each year a Red Cross worker from 
out of town comes in for about a week to aid 
local instructors. 

A “different” feature of the field at Decatur, 
Texas, is an old cabin, once the home of a former 
judge of the county, W. W. Brady, who built it 
of logs hewn of native timber. It was the home 
also of other prominent families, including Dan 
Waggoner, land and cattle king. This cabin re- 
calls the stirring days of the town’s infancy, when 
savage Indians made periodical raids into these 
environs. During the Babb massacre, which oc- 
curred about twelve miles from Decatur, most of 
the citizens of the frontier town gathered in the 
Waggoner home for protection, the strongest and 
most substantial house in all the section. Now, 
repaired and restored, the old landmark serves 
as a shelter on the playfield, as well as a symbol 
of former days. 

Do you need some ideas for making money‘ 
Perhaps yours is the kind of town in which the 
plan adopted by Souderton, Pennsylvania, would 
work well. There the Gordian knot of the finance 
problem was cut by the formation of a Play- 
ground Association, with dues of five dollars a 
year entitling members to all the privileges of the 
field. A thousand members meant a clear $5,000, 
with everyone getting full value received. (No 
charge is made for the use of the field by chil- 


in the other hand, perhaps you have to avoid 
direct appeals for money, but must offer your 
bait in some tempting form. The chance to vote 
for a “queen” with the purchase of each ticket 


q . 


for a playground activity made an appeal in Fay- 


etteville, Arkansas. Kearney held a Chautauqua 
for the benefit of the playfield. Where a Chau- 
tauqua is a money-making proposition, this might 
be a very practical solution of the expense prob- 
lem, 

The children of the community can be of more 


concrete assistance in supporting the field than 
many workers realize. The public school students 


1 


at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, dedicated the proceeds 
from their annual “Hobo Day” to the building of 

stadium on their field. 

“We WANT TO EARN $1500 
GIVE US YOUR WORK” 

said their newspaper, “The Torchlight,” with the 
explanation: 

‘The High School Hoboes will accept any kind 


of work, will guarantee a dollar’s worth of serv- 
ice for every dollar paid. . . 

“Here are a few of the things we will do: win- 
dow washing, gardening, hauling trash, cleaning 
house, plant flowers, run errands, typewrite, 
chauffeur, distribute advertising, beat rugs, rake 
yards, whitewash trees, wash cars, wash dishes, 
scrub porches, clerk, furnish music or entertain- 
ment for parties, in fact anything that is work. 


“Telephone 3005, 3006, 3007 
List Your Jobs and Get a Hobo to Do It 
ALL DAY LONG—FRIDAY, MARCH 30” 


Likewise, the school children of Fremont were 
good money-makers for the field. A new cin- 
der track costing $3,200 was built through their 
contribution of the proceeds of a championship 
football game, and a magazine contest in which 
they netted $630. A Doll Ambassador assisted 
the sponsors of the Bend field to earn money. 
“Miss Taiwan”, doll envoy of friendship from 
the children of Japan, was presented to a large 
audience at an afternoon’s entertainment by the 
Woman’s Club. 

Then, besides actual cash, a good many contri- 
butions of time and work can be arranged by tact- 
ful playground sponsors. Grandstands and a golf 
course appeared on the field at Hillyard, Wash- 
ington, through the efforts of the manual training 
and physical education classes in the high school. 
A local florist donated seed for the grounds. In 
Paragould, Arkansas, a motor company con- 
ducted a demonstration with one of its farming 
machines and broke up the entire front of the 
park proper in preparation for its being made 
into a lawn. In the same town a track was 
wanted. The Missouri-Pacific Railroad offered 


(Continued on page 476) 
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Brownson House 
The New Brownson 


House 


through the efforts of the Rt. Rev. Bishop J. J. 
Cantwell, the beloved head of the Los Angeles 
Catholic diocese, funds were raised for the con- 
struction of the new building, which, in vivid 
contrast to the former Brownson House, is 
perched on a hill which overlooks the greater por- 
ion of that region of the city. The superiority 
ot the new location in many respects has already 
been demonstrated. Day and night it rings with 
the sound of an increasing multitude of voices 
and footsteps of the many hundred who are find- 
ing in the new Brownson House a haven of hope 
and help, a beacon light on their pathway into the 
future. They are being taught how to do many 
useful, practical things, but, of even greater im- 


tance is the fact se who come are being 


1 


ught that which so many of them have never 


nown—how to play. 


School Boy Safety 


Patrols 
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rule the patrol consists of from four to sixteen 
boys who elect their own officers, consisting of a 
captain and one or more lieutenants. These offi- 
cers are designated by a special band or arm band, 
The duties of the safety patrols are as follows: 
1. Each member of the patrol must sign a 


record card, which is countersigned by the school 
principal ind sent to the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Automobile Club. 


2. Members of the patrol are required to take 
their stations at street intersections and along the 


street twenty minutes before the opening hour of 


school, and are on duty until five minutes after 
the opening hour, or until such time as the school 
authorities may decide. 

3. The patrol escorts children across the street 
in groups and encourages children to cross the 
street only at intersections which are guarded 
by patrolmen. Jaywalking is positively pro- 


hibited. 

4. The patrol reports to the teacher or prin- 
cipal the names of children who willfully dis- 
obey the directions of patrolmen. 


5. Upon the approach of an automobile at a 
street intersection, the patrolman waiting to es- 
cort a group of children across the street will 
hold up his hand to the approaching motorist, in- 
dicative his desire to cross, but he is not to 
attempt to cross until the motorist has complied 
with the signal and has come to a stop. Patrol- 
men are warned not to abuse this signaling privi- 
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lege, and any motorists who violate a reasonable 
request to stop will usually be taken to task by 
police judges. 

6. Patrolmen when on duty at street inter- 
sections will take their posts on the curb—not in 
the street—and will signal to approaching motor- 
ists, when necessary, from the curb. 

7. In case of an accident, the patrolman will 
immediately report it to the principal, who will 
call the nearest police station. 

8. Patrolmen will take the license number of 
any motorist who refuses to stop upon signal or 
who operates an automobile in a careless manner 
and report him or her to the teacher, who will in 
turn notify the Accident Prevention Department 
of the Automobile Club. 

9. If a regular police officer is on duty at 
the street intersection to direct traffic, patrolmen 
will work under the direction of the officer in 
directing pedestrian movement. 

10. Patrolmen will report through the principal 
to the Accident Prevention Department of the 
Automobile Club, special acts of courtesy by 
motorists toward school children, and the club 
will communicate with the motorist and express 
appreciation upon the part of the parents, school 
authorities, and the club for the motorist’s co- 
operation. 

11. Patrolmen are on duty along the curb dur- 
ing recess to prevent children running across and 
playing in the street. 

12. Patrolmen are dis- 
missed from class five min- 
utes before the closing hour, 
take their stations at inter- 
sections, and remain on duty 
until ten minutes after the 
closing hour, or such times 
as the school authorities 
may decide. 
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Nature Guiding 


NATURE GUIDING DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED B\ 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


Suggestions for Nature 


Guiding ‘k 


At Waddi Wheeling, West Virginia 

*Editor’s Note Che. Nature Editor of THE 
PLAYGROUND ecently invited to Waddington 
to make a Natut Irvey he report is sent to 


PLAYGROUND was made to the Wadding- 


ton Committee, as it is believed that Recreation 
Directors might find use for such an outline in tak- 
ing a naturé their own locality. 

Waddingtor was the property of the late 
Colonel Earl W. Oglebay and was willed to the 
City of Wheeling for park ind recreation pur- 
poses. The cit intil July, 1929, for accept- 
ance. The Oglebay gift comprises 750 acres of 
farm and fores heirs are already develop- 
ing an aboretum and nursery. The rare plants in 
the three gre« es and the famous orchards 
are nationally k1 lt is also the home of the 
Border Raider Guernsey The first folk school 
of West Virgi probably the second in this 
part of the « is also started at Wadding- 
ton last yea ngton is a rare opportunity 
for Wheeling t est in the future. 

Recently, | Oglebay’s daughter, Mrs. 
Sareta Oglebay Russel of Cleveland, Ohio, don- 
ated $75,000 to finance the operation of the many 
activities at \\ ington for the year beginning 
July 1, 1928 City Council of Wheeling, 


W. Va., by u1 


vote passed a resolution 


accepting the gi 


It is most gratifying to see so many cities ob- 
taining land ou e of their own city limits for 
the use of thei ens 

1. Create ai itive Commuttee by inviting 
most prominent people showing an interest. 

2. Organize a Nature Club for weekly trips 
afield, to be led ywn members. Saturday after- 


noon best tim program giving object of 


trip, destination, time and place of meet- 
ing, leader, cost lembers eighteen years or over. 
In time other vill branch off such as Bird 
Club, Garden Club, et 
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That eighty-five turned 


out for the Sunday afternoon hike shows the in- 
terest. Spring the time. 

3. Schools: Nature study is unorganized but 
there are several key people. Mr. Tiel, Superin- 
tendent, wants to get out a course of study. This 
will probably mean the platoon system with a 
nature teacher in each building. Mr. Ewing, 
Principal of Wheeling High, is science-trained 
rather than classical minded. He is interested and 
is anxious to have senior class go to Waddington, 
Miss Gail Holiday, Biology Teacher, Wheeling 
High, is keenly interested and should be on E:xecu- 
tive Committee for Nature Guiding. She has 
Nature Clubs which are alive. Miss Lena Conner, 
Nature Teacher, Ritchie School, is the only nature 
teacher in the elementary schools and should be 
on the committee. The schools are one of the 
most important entrees. Lectures, trips, and co- 
operation with classes for a day’s outing will be 
a good approach. Outdoor nature games and 
camp cooking are important approaches. 

4. Arbor Day: A good feature day. Can plan 
an elaborate program. A big opening. Have 
schools and scouts take part. Already have school 
programs. 

5. Green House: An excellent opportunity to 
have classes for both children and adults. Em- 
phasize cuttings, potting, transplanting. In the 
rural schools gardening and nature study depends 
upon the teachers. Most of nature study has to 
do with Elementary Agriculture. Nature study 
in rural West Virginia is almost unknown. 
“Sittin’”’ and “Roaming the hills” are the com- 
mon recreation. County Days and Farmers’ In- 
stitutes in which the people are turned nature- 
ward will be of value. Fine opportunity to pre- 
sent nature program through 4-H Camps. Green 
House classes can be patterned after the work of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 

6. Museum: At present in the Public Library 
but should have a building by itself. Waddington 
is a good location. Providence, R. 1. is a good 
example of a museum just out of the city in a 
park (Roger Williams Park). Several people 
have collections to present as soon as they are sure 
of a real organized museum. Should feature 
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local material. Should be near headquarters build- 
ing. Should consult Mrs. Lewis Bennett. One 
of the first things to do would be to have a series 
of large models to show the geological develop- 
ment of the country about Wheeling. On this puf 
auto roads, bridle trails, foot trails, and proposed 
developments. Also indicate fireplaces (with 
number and names ). 

7. Park Development: H. P. Corcoran is sec- 
retary and is said to be a live wire. He is deeply 
The city has about 
300 acres of park and playground area. An oppor- 


interested in nature work. 


tunity for nature work. 
will toward nature activities and are anxious to 
cooperate. P. C. Boyd, Feature Editor, runs a 
nature page in the Sunday News. John Handlan, 
of the Wheeling Register, is interested in nature 
events. Trips as well as other activities should 
be written up before as weil as after the event. 
9. Recreation Department: Mr. Heatherly, the 
local Superintendent of Recreation, is_ better 
equipped than he probably realizes. He is country 


The Wheeling papers show good 


born, and has naturally acquired a great deal of 
information about the out-of-doors. He knows 
maple sugar making; outdoor cookery; and col- 
onial stunts that are invaluable. He believes thor- 
He can put on some 
invaluable feature activities in nature work. 

10. Scouting: Mr. Brown, the Boy Scout Exe- 
cutive, is planning to have a scout naturalist in 
camp for this season. He is a believer in a nature 


oughly in nature education. 


program. 


11. Publications: Besides lists and keys for lo- 


cal trees, birds, ferns, etc., should look ahead to 
Nam Business 

Clem E. Peters.......... Life Insurance Company 

Carl G. Bachmann........ Congressman ......... 


Representative from Woman’s Club............. 


a Nature Handbook of Waddington or of Wheel- 
ing. Would include chapters by specialists, such 
as—Geology, Indians, Colonial History, Trees, 
Birds, Rivers, Insects, Flowers, Photography, 
Minerals, Trails, the Policy of the Park. Ansel 
F. Hall’s Yosemite National Park is such a book. 
This might be made valuable for the public schools 





of the city. 

12. Nature Leaders’ School: Waddington is 
ideally situated and there are enough people inter- 
ested in greater West Virginia, and border lands, 
to warrant a leaders’ school. It should come in 
June just before the various nature leaders go to 
their respective camps and playgrounds. One 
week might be well for the first school. The sug- 
gestion of a scholarship to the Nature Guide 
Schoel has worth while possibilities. 

13. Outdoor Fireplaces: Should be located at 
safe places. Number for convenience in office 
records. Parties using should reserve and be free 
from trespass of others. There should also be 
names for each location, such as Shelving Rock, 
or Buttermilk Falls. Post fire rules and policy in 
regard to wild flowers, cleaning up, and cutting of 
shrubbery. Allow use of dead wood only. No 
picnics except at designated fire places. 

14. Nature Trails: The ravines offer unusually 
good routes for nature trails. The one already 
laid out is for “high heeled” and “high hat” visit- 
ors. There should be one of this kind but the 
rest should be a single file trail. (See Nature 
Magazine for trail building). For method of 
labeling see Dr. Lutz’s article published by the 
\merican Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, and articles in THE PLAYGROUND soon. 


Angle of Interest for Committee Work 


yd ebield Reforestation and fisheries 
pe Restocking streams, athlete 
.....Mostly lecture work 


Edward C. Kreutzer......Sec’y, Associated Charities. ..Camping and farming 
“Spike” Shalnon.........Sec’y Athletics, Y. M. C. A..Interested in hiking 
Etta Roberts............ City Librarian.............Special Book Exhibits and Loan Library 


Mrs. Lewis Bennett, Weston, W. V. 


Widow of Con- 


gressman. Coal interests. .Started museum at Library 
mF. Corcoran. ......+0 sl hy MEM BME. vc sees ses Park phase 
Ps C. Boyd.........cseee Feature Editor, News and In- 
telligencer ...............Nature Publicity 
Mr. Heatherly........... Playground Director........ Playground point of view 
ee eae lll Public School Cooperation 
Mr. Hubbard............Scout Commissioner........ Scouting 
Mm. Brook. ......00s0s Waddington Nature Guide. ..Waddington, Nature Photography 
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460 ADVENTURE 
Adventure and Play Day 


in Richmond 


Those were two stirring days in Richmond, 
Virginia, when the entire city assembled to honor 
its historic past and to enjoy a play day of huge 
proportions 

On the first day many of the residents of the 
city, pupils of the schools, and visitors followed 
the markers guiding them to more than 200 his- 
toric shrines in and about the city. 


The schools devoted the day to the event, com- 


bining history and geography with romantic in- 
terest in the glamorous past of one of America’s 
most historic cities. The ball held in the evening 
at the Armory was a scenic triumph. Old cos- 


tumes, costumes and manners, music and dancers, 
gave the event the character of a retrospect of 
three centuries of community history. 

The following day, play and pageantry were 
the features of the program. Aircraft exhibits, 
a pony show, a candy hunt and athletic finals 
filled Byrd Park with color and activity in the 
forenoon. In the afternoon a parade of floats, 
reaching nearly two miles, drew out approxi- 
mately 100,000 people. Contests of old time 
fiddlers, ukulele players and harmonica bands 
held a large audience spellbound. Members of 
civic clubs, policemen, firemen, railway employees 


and other industrial groups, played horseshoes, 


baseball, volley ball and engaged in tug-of-war 
contests. 

The William Byrd Community House gave a 
pageant in which dozens of health and welfare 
centers participated. Industries conducting re- 
creation for their employees provided floats and 
civic and patriotic societies were prominent. 

In the evening 
to 40,000 people assembled in the natural amphi- 


the second day from 25,000 


theater in Byrd Park to witness the pageant, 
1 Music and Dances.” 
ped make the pageant 
The park contains an 


“Richmond’s History i1 
The natural setting hel 
particularly effective 

island separated from the mainland by 100 feet 
of water. Huge searchlights from the mainland 
converged their beams upon the island, where the 
Glee Club of the University of Richmond con- 
cealed by the shrubbery, sang “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes’, “Believe Me if All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” and other songs re- 


ous epochs up to the present. 


presenting the var 





AND PLAY DAY 


The amplifier on the island brought the voices 
of the announcer and the strains of the music to 
every listener. Dances of the several periods 
alternated with the songs. The War Dance of 
Powhatan, the Minuet and the Virginia Reel 
were particularly effective. 

Miss Claire McCarthy, Executive Secretary of 
the Community Service, Richmond, was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the project. 

Suburban Community Shows Spirit.—High- 
land Park, a suburb of Richmond, Va., won the 
silver cup offered by the Richmond Community 
Recreation Association for the community show- 
ing the greatest amount of community spirit in 
the city-wide play day. The Women’s Club, 
Mothers’ Club, Community Center and Citizen’s 
Association were interested in selecting the 
“Queen of Highland Park” to ride in the float in 
the Play Day Parade. It was a real community 
project. 

It was estimated that the float would cost about 
three hundred dollars, but when payment was 
offered not a person would accept one cent for 
service or material—the lumber was given, the 
contractor did the work free and the florists did 
the decorating—all Highland Park people. 

After the parade was over, representatives of 
the cooperating organizations were called to- 
Community Dinner” planned _ to 


sé 


gether and a 
honor the people who had built and decorated the 
float. A working committee of five women from 
each of six churches agreed to plan and serve the 
meal. One hundred were present, including be- 
sides the guests of honor, the Mayor of Richmond, 
the Director of the Community Fund, the Di- 
rector of Community Recreation Association. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. H. P. 
Myers, of Richmond. He said, in part: 

“It is fine to live in such a community as ours 
and to enjoy such privileges but with all these 
blessings there is a tremendous responsibility. As 
a citizen of my community I am living under cer- 
tain obligations. I have received much, I must 
give much. I am a great beneficiary—I must be- 
come a benefactor. Citizenship here carries with 
it implications and obligations. 

“T am certainly under this obligation—to try 
my best to make my community the very best, 
not only in the city but just as good and as fine 
as it is possible for it to become; not to be satis- 
fied with anything but the very best. 

“How may you and I do that? Citizenship 
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must ultimately rest on the individual citizen him- 
self. 

“It depends upon our attitude to things that 
are fundamental to the life of a community or 
State, as our attitude toward law and law en- 
forcement; the constitution. Do you obey the 
law; are you law-abiding yourself, or just when 
are you honest because it is 
Have you 


the ‘cop’ is looking 
the best policy or because it is right? 
convictions and do you speak out courageously on 
There is a lot of so-called patriotism 
that is not worth a snap of the finger. What we 
need is the everyday patriot—men who believe in 
who obey it; who realize the value of 


occasion 


law and 
government and who support it and who pay their 
and who see the dishonesty in tax 


just taxes 


dodging You cannot have a great community 
composed of small men—it all goes back to the 
individual 

“Perhaps the children are right and we are as- 
suming many things. Are we assuming that 


the adolescents are fundamentally right and not 
giving them the value of our beliefs or the results 


of our @X 


periences in leadership? 





HiGHLAND Park’s FLoat In THE PLay Day Parape 


Cooperative Program in 


Glens Falls 


Glens Falls, New York, is working out its rec- 
reation program in a truly cooperative manner. 
Last summer through the effort of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Glens Falls Outing Club, Inc., 
was organized to supplement the work which the 
Recreation Commission is doing during the sum- 
mer but which it has not as yet sufficient funds to 
carry through the rest of the year. “There is no 
real difference,” writes Ruth Sherburne, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Club, “between the Rec- 
reation Commission and the Outing Club. The 
majority of members of the former are on the 
Board of Governors of the latter. As Executive 
Secretary of the Outing Club, I am Superinten- 
dent of Recreation of the city. Only in the matter 
of budgeting is there any distinction between the 
Outing Club and the Commission.” 

The constitution states the object of the Club as 
follows: “The object of the Club shall be to pro- 
mote all manner of outdoor winter sports and to 
foster a love for and a pleasure in our northern 
winters. In carrying out this object the Club shall 
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work in cooperation with the city of Glens Falls, 
the Crandall Trust and with any agency that in 
any way seeks to promote outdoor recreation.” 

Every local agency is cooperating. The very 
way in which the organization has been financed 
proves this. The administrative expense has been 
cared for by the Community Chest ; the Chamber 
of Commerce voted $2,500 for the erection of the 
toboggan slide, has given office space and the ser- 
vices of a stenographer to the Outing Club and 
has taken care of the advertising. The mainte- 
nance of the toboggan slide and rinks has been 
underwritten by about 100 men who have been 
willing to put considerable money in the Club to 
furnish the necessary demonstration. The Board 
of Education has provided the Club with indoor 
facilities and leadership. While according to the 
constitution the Club is primarily an organization 
to promote outdoor recreation, it is doing quite as 
much indoors. Every department of the city gov- 
ernment, Public Works, Police, Fire Department, 
has been ready to help. Three neighborhood skat- 
ing rinks which are maintained in addition to the 
large rinks at Recreation Field are being cared for 
through funds appropriated by the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs and the Labor Unions. The salary 
of the assistant who is helping the girls’ recrea- 
tion program is cared for by contributions from 
the women’s organizations of the city. 

Primarily, the main object is to provide whole- 
some outdoor recreation for the people of Glens 
Falls, to get them out-of-doors on skates and 
toboggans rather than to make of them mere spec- 
tators. Nevertheless, the winter sports facilities 
provided are drawing many people from the out- 
side and one of the joint enterprises of the Outing 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce is the publi- 
cation of a folder telling of winter sports facilities 
prepared by the Chamber of Commerce and sent 
out in every letter mailed by the various business 
and industrial firms of the city. 

Mention has been made of the three neighbor- 
hood skating rinks maintained. Other facilities 
will include a large skating rink at Crandall Park 
250 feet long and 150 feet wide which provides an 
eight lap track. Here the first ice meet Glens 
Falls has ever had was held on January 28th. Each 
Saturday morning recreation is provided at the 
Field for some especially invited group of chil- 
dren. From 2,500 to 3,000 people come to the 
field on Sundays and there is an average atten- 
dance of from 500 to 800 on week nights. The 
hockey rink is regulation and has a splendid sys- 


tem of shadowless lighting. Three hockey leagues 
have been organized from social and _ business 
groups in the city. 

Another winter sport facility which is attract. 
ing many people is a toboggan slide 250 feet long 
with a rise of fifty feet. The way in which this 
slide was secured is of special interest. The 
manual training teacher of the high school came 
to the Outing Club with a plan for erecting the 
slides, using as far as possible the boys in the 
upper classes. Permission was secured from the 
State Board of Education to give these boys 
credit in manual training for this very practical 
work and the local Board of Education agreed to 
give the boys time, providing the parents were 
willing to let them do the work. While skilled 
carpenters were employed, twenty or thirty boys 
day after day worked in squads at the field. This 
reduced labor costs greatly, but best of all the 
interest of the boys was secured and each of them 
has a real sense of ownership in the toboggan, 

Other features of the Glens Falls program in- 
clude three six team women’s bowling leagues, in 
which 200 employed women play, three supper 
clubs with a total enrollment of 75 young women 
meeting each week at the high school with the 
Board of Education providing a teacher, and a 
social evening once a week. Until road conditions 
became impossible a hike was held every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

A Christmas miracle play in which 160 people 
took part was given the Sunday before Christmas 
through the cooperation of all the churches in the 
city. The theatre was packed and fully 1,500 
people were turned away. There has been a large 
Hallowe’en party and two dances have been given. 
In addition to the regular week to week activities, 
there have been numerous calls from churches and 
clubs for help with parties, the largest being a 
Christmas party for 625 children which was given 
by the Kiwanis Club. For this party the Outing 
Club organized a staff of ten play leaders and 
arranged a program of games for the children 
who ranged in age from five to fifteen years. 


Windsor, Canada, reports the use of small 
pieces of rubber hose filled with sand and the ends 
fastened together for quoits. 


3eaumont, Texas, reports that out of 718 acres 
of park land 615 acres were donated. 
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A Few Activities for Thanksgiving Parties 


The following suggestions are taken from bulle- 
tins issued by the Reading, Pennsylvania, Recrea- 
tion Department : 


The Treasure Hunt Grand March—Hide nuts, 
small turkeys, pumpkins or other small favors 
Guests are lined up with part- 
When the music be- 
gins the leaders start marching. At the whistle 
signal all break ranks and hunt for the treasure. 
They may hunt only until the second blast of the 
whistle when they must immediately find their 
original partners and form the line of march as 
before. The music and marching continue until 
another whistle proclaims an open season for 
treasure. This may be repeated several times, 
after which a double whistle signal calls the leader 
to march All halt while the 
leader finds out who did not get any treasure and 
The winner is called out, sta- 
tioned in front of the line, and all are obliged to 
pass and give him all their treasure. At the end 
the leader announces that as a punishment for his 
greediness he in turn must give up all his treasure 
to the unfortunates who did not get any. If de- 
sired, dancing may be substitued for the marching. 


about the room. 


ners as for a grand march. 


down the center. 


who got the most. 


An Appetizing Menu.—Provide each guest with 
pencil and paper and ask him to write out an ap- 
petizing menu using the letters T-H-A-N-K-S- 
G-I-\-I-N-G as the first letters of each item on 
the menu, as, T—turkey, H—honey. Offer a 
prize for the best menu. 

Snappy Turkey.—Have the guest blindfolded, 
led to a large cut out turkey hanging on the wall, 
and told to poke his finger at the turkey’s head. 
\s the exploring finger is about to touch the pic- 
ture, one of the leader’s assistants gives that finger 
a bite. The bite may be accomplished by using a 
toy animal snap, a large paper clip or a patent 
clothes 


pin, 


Gobble—The leader stands before the group 
and makes a little Thanksgiving speech. Each 
time she uses the word “Thanksgiving,” “Pil- 


grim,” “turkey,” (or other names agreed on), she 
raises either right or left hand or both in gesture. 
Each guest has been given the name of some ani- 
mal, If she raises her right hand the group must 


cry “gobble, gobble” until she lowers it ; if her left 
hand, each is to imitate the cry of the animal given 
him until she lowers it. If both hands, they are 
to gobble and imitate the call of their animal al- 
ternately. Anyone who does the wrong thing at 
any time must get up and stand beside the leader. 
She will have two-thirds of the group beside her 
before she has made half her speech. (Players 
may imitate instruments in an orchestra instead ot 
giving the calls of certain animals. ) 


Pumpkin Sculpture—Each person is given a 
slice of raw pumpkin and asked to carve it into 
any figure he likes. Offer a prize for the cleverest. 


Rocking Chair Race.—This is a contest for 
those who need to reduce because of too hearty 
Thanksgiving eating. Four couples and two heavy 
rocking chairs are needed for this event. There 
are two couples to a relay team. The first couple 
of each team is given a rocking chair in which 
the lady is to be rocked to the goal and back. The 
lady sits in the chair which faces in the opposite 
direction from the goal and the man grasps the 
back of the chair and at the signal starts dragging 
the chair to the goal and back. If they ever do 
get back the next couple goes through the same 
agony and regardless of which team wins, each 
contestant is given a prize. 


Pilgrim Scramble.—Pass out sets of 7 letters 
to each one. The letters in each set will all be the 
same, as seven P’s in a set or seven I’s, etc. One 
letter, known only to the leader, will be your key 
letter. For instance, “G,” of which there is 
only one set, is given to a confederate. Of the 
others, have as many sets as are required to 
supply your crowd. After the sets are distributed 
a general scramble ensues, in which the players 
exchange letters with a view to getting the letters 
which will spell “Pilgrim.” It will be possible for 
only seven players to accomplish this, since only 
seven “G’s” are available. Each of the seven 
lucky ones may be awarded a prize. 


Farmer and Turkey.—For this game the players 
stand in equal parallel lines with hands clasped 
along the lines. Two extra players, one the farmer 
and the other the turkey, chase up and down be- 
tween the lines. When the chase becomes close, the 
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leader blows the whistle which is the signal for the 
players in the lines to turn right face and clasp 
hands to make rows at right angles to the original 
rows. The chase must now proceed in the new 
direction. Neither turkey or farmer may break 
through the lines. If the farmer catches the tur- 
key, both choose successors. The whistle should 
be blown at frequent and unexpected intervals. 


The Eluswe Cranberries. — There are two 
couples at each table for this game, each couple 
being interested in spearing more cranberries with 
their joint hatpin than the other couple is able to 
spear. Of course, each couple is instructed that 
they must both hold the same hatpin, using one 
hand only. The cranberries, as speared, naturally 
are forced up the hatpin. The couple having the 
longest line of berries on its hatpin wins. 


A THANKSGIVING PLAY 


Community Drama Service of the P.R. A. A. 
has prepared a short one act comedy for five char- 
acters, The Captain’s Dilemma, for use in the 
Thanksgiving programs of schools and community 
groups. The little play presents a new version of 
the famous courtship of Captain Miles Standish, 
without destroying the romantic traditions of the 
old story. Did the bluff old warrior really want 
to marry Priscilla? What did the Plymouth gos- 
sips think of it? The little play answers these 
questions in a whimsically amusing fifteen minutes 
entertainment. Price, $.15. 


School Work for Service 


The American Junior Red Cross poster, which 
will be displayed in 160,000 school rooms during 
the 1928-1929 school year, illustrates service for 
others through school work, a basic principle of the 
Juniors. The poster is from a design painted by 
Lawrence Wilbur 

More than six million girls and boys in 30,000 
schools throughout the United States are members 
of the American Junior Red Cross. By their many 
acts of unselfish service they are putting into prac- 
tice the highest The Junior 
Red Cross is organized in 47 foreign countries 


ideals of citizenship. 


and our American Juniors work in closest accord 
with them in expanding world-wide understanding 
and friendship The annual Roll Call of The 
American Natio mal Red Cross to be held this year 


from Armistice Day through Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 11-29, will assist in the further develop- 
ment of international friendly work by the Juniors 
as well as the many other services this*great or- 
ganization will be called on to render to humanity 
everywhere during the coming year. 
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Grimy Iron and Steel 
Laborers Show Artistry 
in Landscape Work 


Railway shopmen produced this piece of pic- 
turesque landscape artistry as a “garden effect” to 
beautify the environment of the Great Northern 
shops of St. Paul, in which they work. They 
made a miniature reproduction of Waterton Lakes 
and the Prince of Wales Hotel in the Canadian 
Rockies. This work was all designed and done 
by the shop workers in the Dale Street shops and 
is a perfect miniature reproduction of the lakes 
and mountain scenery in Waterton Lakes National 
Park. 
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Christmas Comes Again ! 


“] heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play 
And mild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
—LONGFELLow. 


Carol singing—the sound of bells—the Com- 
munity Christmas tree gathering about it young 
and old—the Christmas spirit everywhere. Christ- 
mas comes again! 

And Christmas brings to many a recreation 
executive a great opportunity to serve the com- 
munity by organizing the community Christmas 
celebration. A large number of municipal rec- 
reation departments last year were instrumental 
in promoting these celebrations. It is possible 
here to tell of only a few of them. 


A Christnias Silhouette 

On the lawn of the Community House of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, was the usual living 
Christmas tree, at least twenty feet high, and in 
each window was a red wreath with an electric 
candle in it. The crowning piece, however, was 
a silhouette of the Nativity built up on the porch 
roof over the main entrance, representing in 
beautiful lines the infant, Mary and Joseph and 
the adoration of the Three Wise Men. The 
shadows of the rafters of the house suggested the 
stable. The silhouette, seven feet by nine feet, 
was made by three boys of the high school with 
the help of several volunteers. The outline was 
cut out of heavy black paper and sewed on muslin 
sheeting stretched over the frame and set up at 
the front edge of the porch roof. The space be- 
tween the silhouette and the body of the house was 
built up like a shed so as to exclude rain and 
snow, and instead of a direct flood light, an in- 
direct effect was secured by stretching white oil 
cloth on the building which was about eight feet 
back of the silhouette, and putting a flood light 
behind the figure of the middle Wise Man directed 
toward this oil cloth. This gave a_ beautiful 
effect, simulating the quality of daylight one gets 
atdawn. There were many people in cars in front 
of the building in spite of the bitterly cold night 
to enjoy the beauty of the picture. 


The Celebration in Jacksonville, Florida 


An impressive pageant depicting the Nativity 
with a cast of 300 people was the chief feature of 


the celebration in Jacksonville, Florida. Christ- 
mas carols were played throughout by the Police 
Band and the vested choir of one of the churches 
gave a special program. As in 1926, a living 
Christmas tree contest was conducted with awards 
for the most beautiful trees in two classes, those 
over ten feet high and the trees under ten feet. 

Another feature of the celebration was the dis- 
play of fire works at the stadium. Some of the 
set pieces showed Christmas trees, and one hand- 
some display bore the message, “Jacksonville Play- 
ground and Recreation Board wishes all a happy 
New Year,” 


Christmas on the Playgrounds of Los Angeles 


Forty-five Yule dramas given at twenty-four 
municipal playgrounds, carol singing in parks, 
public places and on the streets, Christmas trees 
in three public places, ten living Christmas trees 
on playgrounds and dramatic offerings to hospital 
shut-ins, were features of the great Christmas 
program prepared by the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department. Christmas dramatic 
productions at the city playgrounds began the week 
before Christmas and continued until December 
28th. Among the plays presented were “The 
Christmas Jest,” “On Christmas Eve,” “The 
Christmas Message,” “The Dream of Dolls,” 
“Home after the Holidays,” “Christmas at Santa’s 
House” and others. The dramatic groups who 
played in institutions of various kinds were ac- 
companied by carol singers and harmonica bands. 

At many of the city playgrounds children made 
handcraft gifts for orphanages, hospitals and for 
shut-ins. The Department prepared a_ special 
Christmas circular in which all the Christmas pro- 
grams of the Department were listed. The chil- 
dren wrote personal Christmas greetings on the 
cards and sent them to their friends. 


Springfield, Illinois, Introduces Children from 

Foreign Lands 

An interesting feature of the celebration in 
Springfield, Illinois, was the presentation of a 
children’s play “Anita’s Secret,” or “Christmas 
in the Steerage” from a book entitled “White 
Christmas and Other Merry Christmas Plays” by 
Walter Ben Hare. The setting is in the steerage 
of a ship and all the children, immigrants from 
many countries, are remembering that it is Christ- 
mas eve and are telling of the customs of their 
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A CHRISTMAS SILHOUETTE 


countries 01 sion. They begin to worry 


won’t come to them so far 


for fear Sant: 
out on the oceat Of course, he finally comes in 


an airplane a1 one is happy. 


A Pageant lifornia 
Oakland’s 


year approxi! 


pageant, in which last 
2,000 took part, while 12,000 


not only a beautiful spectacle 


tmas 


more 1 yoked 


but a means of developing an appreciation of the 
essential qualities of art, music, poetry and drama. 
In organizing the pageant “The Light of the 
World,” the educational values were kept para- 
mount, and as a result forty-five schools worked 
as one unit. Many people and groups were involv- 
ed and in preparing for the pageant a number of 
In addition to the 
general committee in charge of the pageant, there 


committees were appointed. 
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were committees on publicity, business arrange- 
ments, stage management, general information, 
ways and means, costumes, music and dances, and 
assignment of dressing rooms. There were also a 
call committee and a committee for decorating 
the Tree of Light. 


A Simple But Effective Celebration in River 

Forest 

Community caroling around the Community 
Tree led by a well-known song leader and accom- 
panied by a cornet soloist and a trained group of 
singers, marked the beginning of the Christmas 
celebration of River Forest, Illinois. There was 
also a Christmas concert inside Memorial Hall in- 
terspersed by carols of the different nations of the 
world, sung by trained groups in costume. As in 
1926, the Playground and Recreation Board spon- 
sored the lighted wreath or Chritsmas tree idea in 
every home. 


Lynchburg’s Celebration a Great Success 

“Our Christmas celebration,” writes the Su- 
perintendent of Recreation of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, ““was a great success. As usual the trees 
were given us and hauled by the Public Works 
Department. Other city departments cooperated ; 
the Fire Department decorated the trees; the elec- 
tricians wired it and the Police Department roped 
off the street. The changes in this year’s plan were 
that we had two trees, one on Monument Terrace 
in our usual place, and a fifty foot tree placed in 
the stadium where the programs were held. The 
Terrace was decorated with small trees and ivy; 
the stadium platform was decorated with trees 
and cedar branches. The programs included a play 
afternoon for children when games were played 
around the tree in the stadium, and children were 
presented with oranges and apples distributed by 
Santa Claus. One program which was _par- 
ticularly enjoyed opened with an echo of four 
bugles, each a block apart, playing assembly. A 
unique number was the playing of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’”’ by two Scotch bagpipes. We 
had negro spirituals on New Year’s day.” 


A Nativity Pantomine in Cedar Rapids 

A nativity pantomine was one of the contribu- 
tions of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to the community 
Christmas celebration. As the equipment was 
simple and only eight characters required, it was 
possible to present the pantomime in a number of 
places, ranging from department stores, factories 
and a moving picture theatre to churches. 


Toy Mending in Westchester County 


Each year sees the store of Christmas cheer 
increase by the collecting, mending and distribution 
of toys to children whose Christmas gifts might 
otherwise be few in number. Last year for weeks 
preceding Christmas the Girl Scouts of West- 
chester County, New York, gathered in worn, 
broken and out-grown toys, bringing them to the 
County Recreation Commission’s workshop at 
White Plains. Here teachers in handcraft su- 
pervised the reconstruction of toys and after the 
enormous collection was in, the Scouts spent their 
Troop meetings in making over and repainting 
toys, mending and dressing dolls and repairing doll 
carriages, until the meeting room had the appear- 
ance of a well-ordered Santa Claus shop. With 
the handcraft training the girls received they were 
able to take two old wagons and reconstruct one 
good one, or remove the wheels from a carriage 
whose body was badly battered, and place them on 
a carriage having a good body, build new wheels, 
mend furniture, repair broken sleds, and do it all 
so thoroughly that one had to look carefully to be 
convinced that the toys had been reconditioned. 

The spirit was contagious and many of the 
County’s organizations caught it. Convalescents 
and inmates of a number of hospitals and homes 
joyfully made doll dresses or fret-saw toys so 
that many little children would be made happy on 
Christmas morning. When the gifts were ready 
for distribution, the Children’s Association and the 
County Department of Child Welfare took the 
responsibility of delivery. 


Christmas in Houston 

The Houston Recreation Department had its 
usual “Tree of Light” with a number of celebra- 
tions centering about it throughout Christmas 
Week. The usual setting for one of the programs 
included a stained glass effect secured by the use 
of a screen in Gothic design between the two 
arches on the balcony of City Hall where the pro- 
gram was given. Through this screen actors in 
the tableaux appeared as figures in a stained glass 
window. 


“Making Outdoors Bright with Christmas Light” 

The Civic Club of Allegheny County in coopera- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Press last year conducted 
a Christmas lighting campaign with the slogan 
“Making Outdoors Bright with Christmas Light.” 
The city was zoned according to twenty-one tele- 
phone exchanges; the districts were then divided 
into three major sections. The prize winners of 
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GirL- Scouts IN SANTA CLAuS’s WorKSHOP 


each telephon« change district in a major sec- 


tion then competed for a larger prize. Three 


major  sectior re judged for first prize. 
The Electric e of Pittsburgh gave free ad- 
vice on the effective use of light, the numbers, 
size and colot lamps and similar details. In 
addition, as onstration of what could be 
done in lighti! league decorated the home 


of a Civic ¢ member, showing a number of 


ways in which ¢ tmas lighting might be worked 
out. 
In connection with the campaign, the Civic 


League issued tl lowing suggestions: 


rMAS |REES 


The electri ghted tree is the most popular 
Christmas de tiol It may be placed in the sun 
porch, where it be seen from the outside, on 


an open por e porch roof or on the lawn, 


Many homes | sockets and these make ex- 
cellent tree | Sometimes a living tree on 


the lawn or in tl rden well suited for orna- 


mentation a1 imination. Strings of tree lights 


for outdoor be purchased all ready for 


m1 


hanging. | ornaments which are break- 


ng 
able far enou part so that they will not strike 


together in the wind and be broken. Bits of glass 
and pieces of bright tin make suitable reflectors 
for the outdoor tree. Always use a clear lamp on 


top of the tree where it will shine out as a star. 


SHRUBBERY DECORATION 


Strings of electric lamps intertwined with greens 
make a beautiful decoration for columns and lat- 
tice work and for festoons along the eaves of the 
house. Lights may be twined in bushes or hedges, 
and trees and shrubs may be lighted from be- 
neath by the use of lamps in inexpensive reflec- 
tors. Larger lamps, either colored or clear must 
be used for this purpose. 


Cut-Out NovELTIES 


Silhouettes or painted cut-outs of Santa Claus, 
reindeer, stars, bells or other holiday emblems may 
be mounted on the roof of the house or porch and 
illuminated by the use of reflectors or spot lights. 
Cut-outs of this kind must be coated with shellac 
The whole house 
may be flood-lighted, or just a part of it, such as 


to make them weather-proof. 


the doorway. Garden gateways and trellises 1l- 
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Christmas Plays 


Nativity Plays 
A happy feature of the Nativity play is the ease with 
which it lends itself to casts of children and adults. Its 
appeal is universal, to old and young alike, and in plays 
of this type children and men and women may come 
together to tell the many beautiful stories centering 
about the birth of Christ. 

Tue CHRISTMAS Story. Dramatized by Virginia A. Gris- 
wold. Any number of children and adults may be 
used. Four scenes: the hill country of Judea, the 
throne room of Herod, the market place in Bethlehem, 


and the stable with manger scene. This is the Bible 
story of the birth of the Christ, using Bible language 


Recommended for experienced 
groups. Samuel French. 35c. 


as far as possible. 


EAGERHEART by A. M. Buckton. 3 principals and any 
number of other participants. A standard and worth- 
while mystery play of great beauty which requires a 
substantial production. Extras include Shepherds, 
Wise Men, Angels and choir. Drama Bookdibes: 85c, 
postpaid 

Tue CHRISTMAS FLowers by Esther Willard Bates. A 
Christmas mystery play for children. The characters 
include Mother Mary, the Angel of the Sun, the Angel 
of the Moon, four children of Judea, four beggar chil- 


dren and eight angels. The beggar children are wel- 
comed by Mary when they come to see the Christ 


Child with the children of Judea. Easily staged. 
Walter Baker and Company. 35c. Royalty $5. 

Tue NAtTIvity oF THE MANGER by Helen Durham. A 
= iu of great beauty accompanied by a charming 
arrangement of traditional music. 11 principals and 
singers. Prologue and three tableaux. One _ hour. 
May be given out of doors. Womans Press. 50c. 
No re lt 

Tne WV y Elizaheth B. Grimball. 7 speaking parts 
and a tableau showing Mary. Joseph and the three 
Kings. The Waif is the Christmas Spirit who has lost 
her way and begs the passersby to take her wtih them. 
She appeals in vain to Greed, Vanity, Sorrow and 
Pleasure, and is finally joined by Faith and Service. 
Womans Press. 50c. No royalty. 

Curist 1s Born tn BETHLEHEM by Vida R. Sutton. 16 
characters and an angel chorus. 3 scenes. A nativity 
play introducing prophets, angels, shepherds and kings, 
with a chorus singing the familiar Christmas carols. 
Simple but beautiful. Womans Press. 50c. No royalty. 

No Room at THE INN by Esther E. Olsen. 1 act. A 


child, a woman, 2 men. 1 interior. How a crooked- 


mouthed lamp made by a child of Bethlehem was used 
to light the hut of the Christ Child. Baker. 35c. No 
royalty if four copies are purchased. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE GiFts by Frances Cava- 
nah. 8 adults, 5 children, a choir. One scene. An 
imaginative interpretation of the Christmas story in 
which the gifts of little children are turned to beauty 
hecause of the love for the Christ Child. Womans 
Press. 50c 


No Room T THE INN by Lois W. Clarke. 1 act. 17 


characters. A simple and impressive play of the Nativ- 
ity. Easy to produce. Epecially recommended for 
small churches. Fitzgerald. 35c. No royalty. 


Tue Licut by Katharine C. Bryan. A service of wor- 
ship for a white Christmas. Shows men through the 
ages seeking a guiding light. Three episodes ending 
with Nativity scene. About 22 including chorus. 
Womans Press. 50c. No royalty. 

Guininc Licnt by Ivy Bolton. 5 acts. 22 characters. 
Scenes; a hill, a desert, the court of the temple, the 
inn. the stable. All may be easily arranged against one 
background. A dignified and beautiful play for the 
church. Womans Press. 50c. No royalty. 

Tue Litrte Princess WHo TRAVELED Far To WorsHIpP 


Tue Nativity by Rosamond Kimball. 


and Pageants 


THE KincG by Dorothy R. Schenck. Setting: a hillside. 
3 shepherds, 3 kings, a princess and the shepherd’s 
daughter. This is the Bethlehem story told in a new 
and lovely way. Particularly good for churches as 
music is by unseen choir or instruments and can be 
worked up separately. Womans Press. 50c. No 
royalty. 

Originally de- 
signed for young people, but in its simplicity splendid 
for adults. 11 principals, at least 20 in chorus. Plays 
one hour. Reader may be a man or woman. One 
draped interior throughout, with changing properties. 
Tells the story of the Nativity through tableaux ac- 
companied by carols and hymns sung by the congrega- 
tion. French. 35c. No royalty. 

One Nicut 1n Berutenem by Katharine S. Brown and 
Glenna Smith Tinnin. Prologue and 5 scenes. 17 men, 
5 women. Simple interiors and exteriors. A boy of 
medieval England imagines himself to be Jared, a 
young hostler who prepared the manger for the Child. 
Plays 1% hours. Recommended for experienced 
groups. French. 35c. Royalty $5 when no admission 
is charged; otherwise, $10.00. 


Nativity Plays And Pageants With 
Music Included 


Star oF Dawn by Ian Alexander. May be given either 
in pageant or cantata form. Effective, impressive and 
entirely practicable. Especially recommended for 
churches having a well organized music department. 
Century. $1. 

Tue Nativity by Linda Ekman and Elizabeth Fyffe. 
A mystery play for voices with piano or organ. W ords 
and music have been translated and adapted from old 
French Noels. Oliver Ditson. 75c 

WHEN THE STAR SHONE by Lyman R. Bayard. An 
excellent pageant for church or Sunday School. One 
scene. 17 principals and extras. Story centers around 
the family and friends of a humble Rabbi living in 

3ethlehem. Manger scene may be added. Pageant 
Publishers. 50c. No royalty. 

Tue Heaventy Host by Lyman R. Bayard. A colorful 
pageant of the Nativity which has been given success- 
fully many times. Pageant Publishers. 50c. 

Tuere Was OnE Wuo Gave A Lamps by Annette Mason 
Ham. 2 scenes, 1 interior, 1 exterior. 14 characters 
and chorus. A nativity play with traditional carols 
to be given by children. ‘Based on the theme of un- 
selfish giving. Written especially to bring a spiritual 
sense of Christmas to the children. J Fisher and 
Brother. 60c. No royalty if six copies are pur- 
chased. 


Plays of Religious Feeling Other Than 
Nativity Plays 


Tue Boy on tHE Meapow by Ethel Van der Veer. 1 
act. 2 women, a boy and two girls. 1 interior. The 
enchanting little play is based on an old German legend 
of a waif who gave her new shoes to the Christ Child 
when he appeared to her as a beggar lad. French. 
35c. Royalty. $5. 

Frat Lux by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. A modern 
mystery play in one act. 1 interior. 3 men, 1 woman. 
Azariah, the unbeliever, regains his faith on Christmas 
Eve through a miracle that shows him the purpose of 
suffering and the lesson that comes from facing death 
bravely. Carols introduced. French. 35c. No royalty. 

Tue Least or THESE by Ella M. Wilson and Anna W. 
Field. A Christmas Play based on Tolstoy’s theme, 
“Where love is, there God is also.” 7 men, 3 women. 


Omit scene with mother and child when played by cast 
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of boys. On ple interior setting which includes a about an hour. Always successful. French. 30. No F 
cobbler’s bet fireplace and tea kettle. Russian royalty. ; 3 
costumes. Womans Press. 50c. No royalty. ALIAS SANTA CLAus by Percival Wilde. 1 act. 8 boys CE 
WueEnre Love ] [< Payne. 1 act. 3 women, 2 men, 3 girls, 2 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. Bill and Slim | ( 
1 boy. 1 interior. Dramatized from the same Tolstoy known as “juvenile delinquents,” attempt to kidnap the 1 
story as the foregoing. A beautiful play of a humble son of a rich man. David, Jr., mistakes Bill for Santa 
Russian shoe maker who li ed his simple faith in little Ciaus and his childish trust and generosity wins the 
_acts of kind: Baker. 35c. Royalty $5. young gangsters. Appleton. $1.25. Permission of 
THE CHRISTM from A Child’s Book of Holiday publisher necessary. SA 
Plays by F1 Gillespy Wickes. The play can be KINGS IN NoMANIA by Pervical Wilde. 5 scenes. 17 
given by twé r fifteet vs or girls and is ar- children. The little king of Nomania frustrates politics 1 
ranged so that t in be used interchangeably. Can and releases a young bootblack from prison on Christ- 
be set against rtains or screens. A mediaeval play mas Day. A charming play, very simply staged if the ( 
in which king and fool change places on Christmas clever directions of the author are followed. Appleton, | 
Eve. Macmillan. 80 $1.25. Permission of publisher. | | 
THE LEGEND « E Juc Camille C. Watson. A THE ENCHANTED CHRISTMAS TREE by Pervical Wilde. Tl 
mediaeval panto! n three parts. 5 men, 1 woman, 1 act. 1 woman, 3 men, 8 children and extras. May 
village girls ks. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Juggler be given by cast of children. 1 interior. A fantastic | 
may be play girl dancer. Mediaeval costumes. and humorous Christmas play which shows what hap- 
Plays 1% houw \ beautiful play arranged from the pened to a middle aged couple who pretended they 
story of the Juggler of Our Lady. Adapted to the use didn’t like children and didn’t believe in Christmas, 
of convents at rches. French. 30c. Royalty $5. Appleton. $1.00. Permission of publisher. 
Way THE CHIN RANG by Elizabeth Apthrop McFad- CHRISSY IN CHRISTMAS LAND by Carolyn Wells. 18 
den. 1 act. 1 mar oys, 1 woman, extras. A mys- characters. A simple and charming play telling in 
tery play ada rom the story by R. M. Alden. The verse of how Chrissy overcame a selfish notion about K 
unselfishness is a greater gift than the king’s Christmas. Baker. 25c 
ransom and, e, causes the ringing of the holy On CuristmMas Eve by Constance D. Mackay. A play 
chimes. Many successful productions. Detailed data in one act. 11 characters. The little girl, a lonely 
regarding scene! ghting, costumes, properties and child, is sitting by the hearth on Christmas eve, wait- 
music. Fren 3 Royalty where no admission is ing for her mother to come from work. “Wendy” 
charged, $5. Where admission is charged, $10. comes flying into the room and plans a splendid party 
THE Woop CHRISTMAS, by Linwood Taft. 3 for the child. Robinson Crusoe, the Snow Queen, the 
acts. 1 interior. 4 boys, 3 girls. The woodcutter Bagdad Traveler and other famous characters attend. 
brings a young child home to his boys and girls who French. 30c. No royalty. 
welcome it in place of the skates and dolls they had SANTA Gets His Wisu by Blanche Proctor Fisher. A 
wanted. On Christmas morning all their hoped for simple little play adapted to children from 8 to 12 years 
toys are found in the baby’s crib and the family realize of age. 8 characters including imps, Santa Claus, T 
that they had be« heltering the Christ Child. Eld- Sand Man, Wish Bone, Lollypop and Ice Cream Cone, 
ridge Entertainment House. 25c. No royalty. Bright and easy to produce. Useful in the Christmas 
THE CHRISTMAS by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. pregram. Baker. 25c No royalty. 
A one-act mira play after the manner of the 16th THe Hotty Wreatru by Emilie Blackmore Stapp and 
century. 8 characters. A beggar comes to a home Eleanor Cameron. About 20 characters, more if de- h 
where there i th and comfort. The children give sired. Simple woodland setting, one act. Two little 
him gifts to help him on his way and as he leaves a girls go into the wood in search of holly with which to 
mystical light surrounds him as he pronounces a bene- cheer their poor home. They find instead the magic 
diction on then French. 30c. No royalty. power of love as Christmas is brought to them in a 
. . . ‘ beautiful manner. Baker. 35c 
For Community Gatherings, Churches, Bitv’s CHRISTMAS FRIGHT by Frances Stuart. Epecially ’ 
Schools and Clubs adapted to a Christmas entertainment. Prologue and 
: ale epilogue take place in Bill’s home; main scene in 
lunior Plavs Santa’s workshop. A boy who will not learn to use 
. : his toys carefully dreams Santa Claus is sending him 
A CHRISTMAS | Dramatization from Dickens by only stupid toys. Scene at North Pole introduces quaint 
George M. Ba } acts. 6 boys, 3 girls. Only one toys and colorful dances. Education Division, National 
setting necessat Plays one hour. An _ effective Safety Council. 25c. No royalty. 
dramatizatio1 f the most powerful of all Christmas *Tue CuristMAS Book by May E. Phipps and Marjorie 
stories. Baker. 25 No royalty. Van Horn. 17 principal characters and any number 
SANTA CLAus’ B Day by Z. Hartman. 1 act. 7 boys, of extras. Written in tableau form with the groups 
5 girls, 12 fairi l interior. A greedy boy runs away appearing from the Christmas Book. Dancing, drills 
to Kris Kringle Land, hoping to get more toys from and songs accompany the tableau and make this very 
Santa. He causes a strike among the Snow Fairies, is popular with all ages of children. Womans Press. 
discovered and sent home. A jolly comedy for the 50c. No royalty. 
grades. Fitzgerald. 25c. No royalty. THe Puppet PRINCESS oR THE HEART THAT SQUEAKED 
Tue Luck or SANTA CLAus by B. C. Porter. 1 act. 16 by Augusta Stevenson. 13 speaking parts and several 
characters. 1 interior. When Santa meets with an extras. The scene is laid in the hall of the palace 
accident he is befriended by Mother Goose and her where, on Christmas Eve, Hans and Gretel bring their 
family. Recommended for Sunday Schools. Ends puppet which is changed from a doll into a live princess. 
with distribution of gifts. Fitzgerald. 25c. No royalty. Houghton, Mifflin. 50c. . Ib 
AT THE TURN 0 [ine by Margaret Lynch Conger. A Youne Peopie’s COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS in Patriotic 
3 acts. 1 interior. 8 women, 10 men and extras. The Drama in Your Town, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
second Christmas in Plymouth. A play for junior high An outline of a practical community entertainment. | 
schools based on incidents described in William Brad- Henry Holt. $1.35. 
ford’s Journ i] Has been successfully pré duced. | 
Womans Press. 5{ No royalty. Operettas 
Moruer Goose’s CHRISTMAS VISIT by Edith Thompson 
Langly. 12 characters. An original entertainment for Santa Ciaus’ DitemMa by D. M. Henderson, Jr. 2 i 
rural Sunday schools. Mother Goose sends her chil- acts, 2 interiors. 2 women, 4 men, 14 children. Santa ae 
dren to entertain the school until Santa, whose sleigh finds himself impersonated by Coogin, an honest grocer, 


has broken down, can arrive and distribute gifts. Plays and Sergeant Blue of the Salvation Army. A whim- 
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sical musical Christmas comedy with many familiar 
airs. Fitzgerald. 25c. No royalty. 

CurisTMAS TIME by Alice C. D. Riley. This is a splen- 
did Christmas f which can be used with or 


festival 
without songs as desired. From twenty-five to fifty 


boys and girls can take part in it. To be effective it 
should be given on the floor of a hall rather than a 
small stage. John Church Co. 25c. No royalty. 


by Elsie Yale and Harry C. Eldridge. 
A novel Christmas Cantata for Sunday Schools. 6 
principals and extras. Santa meets with an accident 
and is picked up at sea on Christmas Day to the delight 


SANTA AT SEA 


of the children who could not reach land in time for 
Christmas. Eldridge Entertainment House. 40c. No 
royalty 

THe Hoty Nicut by A. J. Schindler. Operetta for 
girls 2 acts; 2 scenes; exterior and interior. 11 
principals, 5 of which require careful selection, 2 with 
good solo voices, chorus, 8 musical numbers including 
3 solos. A pathetic story about a poor little girl’s 
Christmas. Music is simple, exceedingly tuneful and 
appealing. Rights for performance granted with pur- 
chase of six copies. J. Fischer and Brothers. 60c. 
No royalty 

Kris Krincle by Anthony J. Schindler. Short Christ- 
mas pl ith songs for female characters. 2 interior 
scenes. 6 princi and chorus. Pretty little picture 


1 
Ipal 
of home life on a Christmas eve in the mansion of the 
f the poor. Musical numbers consist 
of a trio, duet and chorus. Music is good and gives 
opportunity for part singing. Rights for performance 
granted with purchase of 6 copies. J. Fischer and 
srothers. 50c. No royalty. 


rich and the hut « 


Senior Plays 


THE LIGHTING OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE adapted from a 
story by Selma Lagerlof. 1 act. 5 men, 2 women. 
Modern Swedish peasant costumes. <A _ beautiful 
legendary play based on the famous story The Christ- 


mas Guest. French. 35c. Royalty $5.00. 

MISTLETO! HoLiyBerry by Marie J. Warren. 13 
men, 8 women. A delightful old English play for 
experienced groups. The St. George play is introduced 


together with games and dances typical of a Christ- 


mas Eve celebrati f the 18th century. Baker. 35c. 
No royalt 
THE BEAvu oF Batu by Constance D. Mackay. 4 char- 


acters. One act play of the 18th century in verse. Old 
Beau Nash, the once famous wit, in a dream sees the 


lady of his youthful love step down from her picture to 
visit him Christmas Eve. Included in The Beau 
of Bath and Other One-Act Plays published by Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.50. Publisher’s permission 
necessary 

THE CuristMAs CHILD Comes IN by Katherine Kester. 
2 acts. Large cast may be used. 15 women, 11 men, 
children and extras. A dramatization of Zona Gale’s 
Christ) The play which gives an intimate portrayal 
of village life is brought to a climax by the infusion 
of the Christmas spirit. Especially popular with 
women’s clubs and excellent for churches and Sunday 


school presentation. Baker. 35c. Royalty $5. 


Do__s by Louise Van Voorhis Armstrong. 10 characters, 
1 small girl. A play of rollicking Christmas spirit 
with humor and pathos. Seven new dolls have been 


presented to the little girl for Christmas. On Christ- 
mas Eve they come to life and the play envolves around 
the conflict of ideas between the Fashionable Lady Doll 
and the others. Especially adapted to women’s clubs 
and experienced groups. Longmans, Green.  60c. 
Royalty $10 

Home ror THE Ho.ipaAys by Alice Whitson Norton. A 
community Christmas play. 19 adults, 4 children and 
any number of extras. The scene is laid in the rail- 
road station. Cast represents the usual gathering of 
people which might be found there on Christmas Eve- 
There is a good deal of humor and a touching incident 
when all contribute toward making a Christmas tree 


for a sick child. Penn Publishing Company. 25c. No 
royalty. 

Tue Birp’s CuristmAs CAROL by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
3 acts. 2 men, 3 women, 8 children. A _ splendid 
dramatization of a story which is so well known that 
a description is unnecesary. Strongly recommended 
for groups desiring to give a Christmas play not based 
on the story of the Nativity. Baker. 65c. No royalty. 

A Curistmas TALE by Maurice Bouchor. Translated 
by Barrett H. Clark. 1 act. 2 men, 2 women. In 
fifteenth century Paris. A sculptor’s statues of St. 
Nicholas and St. Rose come to life on Christmas Eve, 
bring gifts for his child and rebuke him for neglecting 
his family for the wine shops. A charming episode. 
French. 35c. No royalty. 

THREE CHRISTMAS WISHES by Caroline deF, Fenniman. 
3 acts, 3 scenes. 7 main characters, 2 adults, fairies. 
In a most unusual dream of dancing and other delight- 
ful surprises, a little girl sees the error in her selfish 
Christmas wish. Christmas morning finds her making 
a new unselfish wish and helping it to come true. Ex- 
cellently written with a nice bit of humor. Especially 
suitable for a community Christmas program. Womans 
Press. 50c. No royalty. 

Hotty TREE INN by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 1 act. 3 men, 
2 women, 2 children. 1 interior. A charming adapta- 
tion of Dicken’s story The Holly Tree. Produced in 
London. French. 30c. Royalty $5. 

Dust oF THE Roap by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, 1 act. 
3 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. Judas, roaming the 
world on Christmas Eve, persuaded a man to abandon 
his play to betray a trust. Tense and powerful drama. 
For experienced groups. Published by Stage Guild. 
Obtainable at Drama Book Shop. 50c. Royalty $10 
when admission is charged, otherwise $5. 

CHRISTMAS ‘ToPSEY-TURKEY by Katharine Hopkins 
Chapman. 1 act. 1 interior. 6 women, 1 man. In- 
stead of going away for Christmas as planned, the 
Clarks find themselves home, maidless, and with guests 
expected on the next train. A bright little play with 
quick action and much fun. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 25c. No royalty. 

THE Docror or LoNESOME FOLK by Louise Van Voorhis 
Armstrong. A pantomime with five scenes, 3 exteriors. 
14 characters including the Policeman, the Thief, the 
Ragged Girl, the Gossip, the Husband, the Wife, the 
Dancer, the man About Town, the Poet, the Newsboy, 
the Miser and the Doctor. A charming Christmas en- 
tertainment for a woman’s club. Longmans, Green. 
60c. Royalty $10 where admission is charged, other- 
wise $5. 

Mr. Scrooce by Ashley Miller. 3 acts. 2 interiors. 19 
characters and extras. One of the most charming 
dramatizations of Dickens’ story. Has been produced 
with great success at the Heckscher Theatre in New 


York. Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50. Royalty 
on application. 
Two CurIstMAS Boxes by Elsie Duncan Dale. A play 


in four scenes for eleven women. Christmas boxes 
prepared for a missionary and a wealthy relative are 
sent to the wrong addresses. An amusing and pleasing 
little play for a church society. Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House. 25c. No royalty. 


Pageants And Festivals In Which All 
Ages May Participate 


YULETIDE WAKES, YULETIDE BREAKS by Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer. An informal program to be used where time, 
place and funds will not permit an elaborate entertain- 
ment. An episode showing the Christmas celebration 
in foreign lands is followed by a community party. 
Games of the various nations are played. Womans 
Press. 50c. No royalty. 

Tue Girts We Brinc by Nina B. Lamkin. A pageant 
in two episodes including from 60 to 500. Contains 
group of snowbirds, automatic toys, jumping jacks, 
candles, candy sticks, colored balls, etc. There is a 
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Santa Good Fellow and fairies. Complete directions 
for staging, music, costuming and production. T. S. 
Denison. $1. No royalty. 

Tue Srar GLEAMs by Florence Lewis Speare. A Christ- 
mas community choral. As many people as desired 
may participat lhe story of the Nativity told by 
the use of familiar Christmas hymns and carols. A 
simple and effective arrangement of song and tableaux 
for the use of choir and audience. Either indoor or 
out-of-door presentation. French. 35c. No royalty. 

CHRISTMAS IN MERRIE ENGLAND by Marie Ruef Hofer. 
A practical and charming Christmas Celebration in- 
troducing old English customs and songs and a short 
masque in rhyn From 30 to 80 young people may 
take part. Elizabethan costumes. Clayton F. Summy 
Co. 25c. No royalty 

CHRISTMAS IN PEA 
A Christmas 
traditions of 
words. Shows 
France which | 
nated in the arrival « 
Co. 50c. No royalt 

THe Curistmas Bot Contains a Christmas party, an 
old English revel, the St. George play, a carnival, 
directions f rganizing carolers, stories of the carols, 
plans for th munity Christmas tree, and sugges- 
tions from the celebrations of other communities. 


1 


FRANCE by Mari Ruef Hofer. 
introducing Noels, Chansons, and 
people with French and English 
leliot real Folk celel ati ; arly 
lelightiful folk celebration in early 
throughout December and culmi- 
f the Magi. Clayton F. Summy 


ted 


Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
35c. 

THE WHITE ( MAS AND OTHER Merry CurIstT- 
MAS PLAys by Walter Ben Hare. A helpful collection 
of plays f hur and school use. T. S. Denison. 


$1.25. 


Christmas Books Containing Plays, Re- 
citations, Dialogues, And Drills 
Especially Adaptable To 
Schools And Churches 


MISTLETOE A) | Ly by Ethel Sexton. Eldridge 
Entertainment Hous: 140c 

CHRISTMAS ENTI ‘MENTS by Alice M. Kellogg. Penn 
Publishing Com] 40¢ 

Jotty PLAys HoLtipAys by Carolyn Wells. Walter 
Baker and Compar 75 

THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM Book by J. C. Sindelar. 
A. Flanagan Company. 40« 

THE CHRISTMAS EN rAINER by Marie Irish. T. S. 


Denison. 4 


List Of Publishers 
D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York City 


Walter H. Baker Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston 


The Century pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 

John Church Company, 318 West 46th Street, New York 
City 

T. S. Denison and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, IlInois 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 4th Avenue and 30th Street, 
New York Cit 

Drama Book Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 

J. Fischer and Br 119 West 40th Street, New York 
City 

Fitzgerald Publishing Company, 
York City 

A. Flanagan, 920 N Franklin Street, Chicago 

Samuel French, West 45th Street, New York City 

Henry Holt and Company, 1 Park Avenue, New York 
City 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 


York ( ‘ity 


18 Vesey Street, New 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

National Safety Councii, Education Divisions, 1 Par, 
Avenue, New York City 

Pageant Publishers, 1206 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California 

Penn Publishing Company, Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Pa. ’ 

Clayton F. Summy Company, 429 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 
All books may be obtained from the Drama Book 

Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Book Week 


Children’s Book Week, an annual event in No- 
vember, has been used by recreation directors as 
a means of dramatizing for boys and girls the de- 
Surely no 
gift we can bestow upon children will give them 
more joy throughout life than the habit of read- 


lights of reading and book ownership. 


ing. 

The American Library Association, National 
Congress of Parents and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls are among the many national 
groups taking part in Book Week observance. 
The Week is marked by interesting programs and 
exhibits in the schools, and class visits to public 
libraries and bookshops. The dates this year are 
November 11th to 17th. 

In the ten years since the first observance of the 
Week significant changes have taken place in the 
trend of the publishing of books for children. 
Several of the larger publishing houses have or- 
ganized special editorial departments devoted to 
boys’ and girls’ books and many bookstores now 
have children’s sections presided over by experts. 

Modern books for children have a vitality, hon- 
esty and imaginative quality, reflecting the wide 
horizons of the modern world. The new books 
are taking their places alongside the charming 
editions of older masterpieces, on children’s own 
bookshelves and in the school and public libraries. 
300k Publishers 
has issued a number of useful leaflets giving 


The National Association of 


suggestions for Book Week observance and color- 
ful posters for use on bulletin boards and with 
book displays. This publicity material is valuable 
the year round and may be secured free on re- 
quest from the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York, 
N, ¥. 
PosTERS AND CARDS IN COLOR 
“After all, there is nothing like a Good Book” 
poster, designed by Jon Brubaker, free. Card 
miniatures, $1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 




















A 
Great 











above all, it must be SAFE. 
The Medart Ocean Wave Headpiece is built 

on the universal joint principle which 
affords an even, smooth undulating, wave- 
like motion. The upper set of ball bearings 
takes up strain regardless from what angle 

it is applied 


The selection and purchase of playground equipment carries with 
it a great responsibility. The equipment must be attractive to the 
children. It must withstand use, abuse, wear and weather and, 


The Medart Ocean Wave, illustrated 
above, is one of the most popular 
pieces of playground equipment. It is 
always crowded with happy, healthy 
youngsters. It is built to withstand 
rough usage—it can not be overloaded. 


It contains superior features of design 
and construction that make Medart 
equipment the _ safest playground 
equipment—the first choice of civic 
officials, playground directors, school 
boards and others entrusted with the 
purchase of playground equipment. 


If you are planning a playground, or if 
you are intending to add new equip- 
ment, you will want the new Medart 
Playground Catalogue which illus- 
trates, describes and prices over 30 
pieces of playground equipment—all 
with the Medart SAFETY feature. 
Send for a copy today. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3544 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Junglegym”’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


The Junglegym No. 2 


a whole playground in itself 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23. 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


The model pictured above is capable of handling 
the only thing being neces- 
And what an economy 


100 children at a time 
sary is space to set it up. 
in space compared with many other amusement 
devices. 


Not only has the Junglegym met the approval 
of expert play leaders and physical educators, but 
because it meets 


Safe at all times. 


the children themselves love it, 
their natural instinct to climb. 


RG Wc. os cosa auisin ewe namics nee ae $250 


Junglegym Junior— 


A play apparatus—not an 
amusement device. 


With the thought in mind that the 
younger children from 3 to 8 years 
of age would enjoy and benefit from } 
using the Junglegym, this special 
model was created 





Steel 
Wood 


Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 


























OUR FOLKS 


“Books—History, Romance, 
designed by N. C. Wyeth, free. 
$1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 

“Good Books Build Character,” Lincoln poster 
designed by C. B. Falls, free. Card miniatures 
$1.00*per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 

“Books the Ideal Gift,” silhouette poster de- 
signed by Ethel Taylor, free. 


$0.75 per 100. 


Travel,” 


poster 
Card miniatures, 


Card miniatures, 


PAMPHLETS (FREE) 


“Grade School Projects for Book Week.” 

“High School Projects for Book Week.” 

“Important Booklists,” a list of lists compiled 
by national organizations and experts on boys’ 
and girls’ reading. 

“Books about Boys’ and Girls’ Reading,” a 
list. 

“Selected Book Films,” 
National Board of 


a list prepared by the 
Review. 

“Recent Magazine Articles on Children’s Read- 
ing,” a list. 

“Suggestions for Club Programs on Books,” 
including dates of national events and ideas for 
year-round promotion of reading. 

“A Private Library All Your Own” by Wm, 
Lyon Phelps. 


(Continued from page 468) 


luminated in this manner give an unusual and 
fovely effect. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS 


For trees under five feet high and for other 
small units, such as wreaths, use the little cone- 
shaped Christmas tree lights which come in strings. 
For trees between five and ten feet tall use ten- 
watt lamps. These are also made up in strings 
ready to use. This size is good for columns, lat- 
tice work and eave festoons. The ten-watt size 
has an advantage over the smaller lamps in that if 
one burns out it will not darken the whole string. 
For larger trees, hedges, and shrubbery, the stan- 
dard house-size lamp should be employed. 

Keep in mind that for outdoor lighting weather- 
proof sockets and cords must be used if you are 
to have satisfactory service and avoid all danger. 
These cost a little more than the indoor kind, but 
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A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 


Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year brings increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake 
Calcium Chloride to provide a dustless, smooth, and sanitary sur- 
face for children’s playgrounds. Dust is unsanitary; it carries 
many germs harmful to children, as well as to adults. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a white, odorless, flaky material that 
absorbs moisture from the air and retains it on the playing sur- 


‘face, which remains very slightly damp and therefore free from 


dust. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has 
attracted the unqualified endorsement of physicians and play- 


ground directors. 

Solvay is harmless to clothing and playthings—will not track or stain and 
may be applied without in any way affecting the use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
proper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-lb. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure you 
prompt service. 

Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalis and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 


J, 
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476 IS YOUR TOWN BORED? 


1BRAHAM LINCOLN, when asked 
about his playing the Harmonica, 
said: “This is my band. Douglass 
has a brass band with him in Peoria, 
but this will do me.” 








Character 
Building 
through 
Harmonica Activities 


RACTICAL experience has clearly demon- 
strated the value of Harmonica work 1n char- 
acter development. This phase is of especial in- 
terest in the cases of children in whose homes the 
opportunities for cultural development are not 
favorable. It has been found repeatedly that even 
pupils who are generally unruly and totally unin- 
terested in formal activities can be attracted, when 
all else fails, by work on the Harmonica. 

This is particularly true with retarded pupils 
whose limited mentality makes it so difficult to 
arouse real interest and enthusiasm, or to develop 
those traits of character which will assist them 
and offset their mental handicaps. 

Another desirable trait which Harmonica prac- 
tice engenders is perseverance—for this instru- 





ment requires a certain degree of skill before it 
can be played well. Yet the fascination of the 
work itself brings this about without conscious or 
Furthermore, Harmonica play- 


tiresome effort 


ing gains the whole-hearted interest and attention 
of the pupils to such an extent that the concentra- 


tion developed by this training is carried over into 
other activities 

Playground Supervisors and Instructors, Teach- 
ers, and others in authority are invited to send for 
a brochure describing the results obtained in 
thousands of playgrounds, schools, camps, etc., 
throughout the country, and supplying practical 


| 
instruction for the development of harmonica ac- 
tivities. The coupon below will bring this bro- 
chure without charge 


WM. J. HAUSSLER 


Dept. 209-L, 
114 E. 16 St., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
your free brochure on “The 
Harmonica as an Important 








Factor in the Modern Educa 
tion of Girls and Boys.” 


Se Ee Fees re ST See mE PIC IST DS fae 
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RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 
By Margaret Getchell Parsons 
1.00 


Plays for the holidays of the year. A _ special 
section of plays that can be cast, rehearsed and 
presented in a single afternoon, each character 
inventing his own dialogue to fit the plot. 
The book contains Fire Spirits, the best 
Hallowe’en play we know and for 
Thanksgiving The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 











they can be used for many years at Christmas 
and are.also appropriate for lawn parties, on 
Fourth of July and other holidays and celebra- 
tions. Use only material labeled with the approval 
stamp of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Be careful not to connect too many lights 
from one circuit or the fuses will be blown out, 
leaving your decorations in darkness. Ordinary 
care will prevent trouble when the number of 
lamps is limited. If there is any doubt in your 
mind on this point, get advice from the Light 
Company or your electrician. 


(Continued from page 455) 


enough cinders. Every truck and dray owner 
in the city was invited to move one load to the 
field, and there high school boys and other volun- 
teer workers completed the track. The State 
Highway crew donated a day’s work at Paulding, 
Ohio, in grading and levelling the field. Here, 
too, was inaugurated the custom of planting “me- 
morial trees” on the playground. These were not 
necessarily for the deceased but were often set 
out by a child on his birthday 
of carrying his interest in the field through the 





an excellent way 


years. 

Benefit ball games, band concerts, frolics, home 
talent and professional shows of all kinds, sales 
of refreshments at the playground were com- 
monly reported. 

If playground interest lags in your town, try 
one of the foregoing plans which has been proven, 
or a variation which may be suggested by one of 
them. And above all remember this—nothing 
succeeds like a contest! 

The thirty-nine winning fields in twenty states, 

(Concluded on p. 478) 
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At the Conventions 


AT THE CONVENTION 

At the Pacific Coast Conference of Social Work 
held at Yosemite, California, May 22 to 26, a num- 
her of sessions were conducted on the subject of 
the leisure needs of workers. These three sessions 
were divided into three major parts: 1. Why a 
shorter day and more leisure; 2 How can work- 
ers’ leisure problems be more adequately and effec- 
tively met? 3. Concrete examples of how 
workers’ leisure problems are being met. 

A few of the conclusions arrived at in the dis- 
cussion follow: 

1. That programs based on a paternalistic at- 
titude on the part of the employer would not sur- 
vive. 

2. That recreation programs developed with 
ulterior purposes in mind, such as trying to sat- 
isfy workers with a recreation program in lieu of 
wages, or for advertising purposes, would not 
survive. 

3. That recreational 
should be large and varied in order that all em- 
ployees might have the opportunity to participate. 
Emphasis should be on universal participation, 
rather than on highly competitive programs limited 


programs of activities 


to a few players. 

4. That in order for an industrial recreation 
program to be successful, the workers must have 
a share in the planning of their activities. 

5. That, under the conditions of a machine 
age, with the shorter working day an accomplished 
fact, and workers’ leisure a permanent factor, it 
is necessary that the community take a positive 
attitude toward leisure and direct it in a scientific 
way. 

6. That community facilities be provided and 
used and municipal recreation departments de- 
velop anc guide industrial recreation programs, 
for recreation under municipal control is recrea- 
tion in its most democratic form. 


Tue Curtp LAasor PROBLEM 

The report of the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Child 
Labor Committee held in Memphis, Tennessee, 
May 4, 1928, contains some significant state- 
ments regarding the need of the child for recrea- 
tion and describes the unfortunate results which 
follow if the child is deprived of his birthright. 

“Physical hazards,” said Dr. Richard A. Bolt, 
in his paper on Health Hazards of Child Labor, 


“can never be considered apart from the mental 
and moral risks to which working children are ex- 
posed. The child must be nurtured as a whole. 
Child labor and wholesome living for children are 
incompatible. Monotonous and fatiguing work and 
the constant shifting of employment tend to dis- 
integrate the child’s personality and lead event- 
ually to delinquency, dependency or an ineffective 
or purposeless life. These health hazards to the 
personality of the child should give us great con- 
cern. 

“Health implies the delicate balancing of many 
factors within and without the child. Even at the 
best, and under the most favorable circumstances 
of home and school life, health equilibrium is dif- 
ficult to establish and more difficult to maintain. 
The adolescent is in a peculiar state of unstable 
equilibrium. Under normal conditions the rapidly 
growing child needs suitable safeguards and intel- 
ligent guidance. The playfulness of youth, its 
natural abandon, its carefree and thoughtless at- 
titudes increase the health hazards of child labor 
especially in the presence of complicated ma- 
chinery or intricate processes of manufactory. 
The child during adolescence needs fredom of ex- 
pression, opportunity for experimentation under 
the safeguards of home, school and church, and 
wholesome recreation. 

“The desire for recreation may lead in other 
directions. After days of dull routine in shop, 
factory or field the child craves excitement and 
diversion. The dance hall, the movie, or the late 
party may furnish the thrill. But it does so at the 
expense of energy and resistance which the child 
needs more at this period of growth and develop- 
ment than at any other time. We are witnessing 
at present a serious condition in our adolescent 
girls. While the general death-rate from tuber- 
culosis has been declining favorably for a number 
of years, within the past few years there has been 
a stationary rate, in some places an advancing 
rate, among young women from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. This may be due to a number of 
factors, but we must consider overactivity with 
its attendant fatigue as one of the most important. 
If this is so with high school girls, what must the 
condition be with young women engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits? 

“Normal physiological development and growth 
cannot be carried on under the confining and 
cramping conditions of modern industry and hard 
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This ‘“‘De Luxe’ Karymor 
will accommodate from 1 
t 50 children 


KARYMOR MERRY -CO- ROUND 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Recognized Play Interest 


The Karymor aids 
skill, social relations ar 
piece of apparatus made regardless 











levelopment of Neuro-Muscular 
i self control to a greater degree 


than any other single { 
of type. With a Karymor a group of children can engage 
in many forms of exercise and amusement such as run- 
ning, pushing, pulling, climbing, jumping, skinning the 
cat, chinning, hanging by the arms and just riding around 
and around. 
Playing on a Karymor is as safe as a game of tag. 
Hundreds of Karymors are now in use throughout the 


United States and Canada. May we have the pleasure 
of serving you? 


MODEL DIAMETER CAPACITY 


DeLuxe 16 feet......1to 50......$280 
Standard .....14 feet...... ti er $186 
Junior . 10 feet nh ott Ss we 00 Oe 


Prices are Net—F. O. B. Pueblo 


R. F. Lamar & Company 


Manufacturers of Playground Apparatus 


Pueblo, Colorado 
KARYMOR MERRY-CO- ROUND 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
Pat. No. 1,667,163 
4-24-28. Other Pats. Pend. 














BEARING- OPERATES IN 
males dense 

$-MAIN TRAR SUPPORTING ARMS 
OVER 5 FEET ABOVE GROUND. 


HEAD RIGID SUSPENSION 











THE KARYMOR IS THE OVER= | 








farm labor. The big muscles of the child are grow. 
ing relatively more rapidly than heart and lungs, 
It takes time and balanced adjustments for heart 
and lungs to catch up with the big muscles. Any 
severe strains or fatiguing labor put upon the 
child at this period may do irreparable harm, es- 
pecially if the child has suffered previously from 
infection or malnutrition. This is a time when 
hernia is also very liable to develop. The child 
needs free play and exercise in the open air to 
develop neuro-muscular controls, alertness, stabil- 
Imployment unsuited 
to the needs of the child often causes stunting, 


ity and proper carriage. 


slovenliness, poor posture and lack of interest in 
out-of-door pursuits.” 


Is Your Town Bored? 
(Continued from page 476) 


which won a total of $4,325 in the Foundation’s 
recent contest are: 

Fremont, Ohio $500; Paragould, Arkansas 
$400; Kearney, Nebraska $350; Hillyard, Wash- 
ington $300; Bicknell, Indiana $200; Bluffton, 
Ohio $200; Decatur, Texas $200; Lebanon, Ohio 
$150; $100 each to Talladega, Alabama; Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas; Coffeyville, Kansas; Houma, 
Louisiana ; Bellefontaine, Paulding, Wellsville and 
Wauseon, Ohio, and Okmulgee, Oklahoma; 
Worthington, Minnesota $75; $50 each to: Eu- 
reka Springs and Stuttgart, Arkansas; Alamosa, 
Colorado; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Canton, 
Georgia; Mayfield, Kentucky ; Sturgis, Michigan; 
Herkimer and Oneida, New York; Tryon, North 
Carolina; Granville, Miamisburg, Sidney and 
Wapakoneta, Ohio; Lawton and Waurika, Okla- 
homa; Bend and Vernonia, Oregon; Souderton, 
Pennsylvania; Martin, Tennessee, and Stamford, 
Texas. 





General Summary 
(Continued from page 452) 


Mr. BRAUCHER: Several persons said to me 
when they first saw the program on “Things”—“I 
thought that the P. R. A. A. always stood for 
leadership. What has happened to you? Have 
you had a change in thought?” They wondered 
why it was that a whole program of the Congress 
should be devoted to the question of “Things.” 

I have been interested, myself, at so many of 
the section meetings to see how the reference to 
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Swimming Pool Slides 


Not a particle of wood in their construction; all pipe and malleable-iron 
fittings are hot-galvanized; screws and bolts are cadmium-plated; the slid- 
ing bottom is a patented steel that fruit acid will not stain, and it WILL 
NOT RUST IN SALT WATER. 


Made for stationary or portable installation. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 
Anderson, Indiana 
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DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Organize Your 
Horseshoe Club 


For Fall Playing 


Write for Booklet 


Let us send you a free booklet on the organization 
and promotion of a horseshoe club, giving full de- 
tails as to how to lay out courts, suggested pro- 
grams of activities, sample constitution and by- 
laws, etc. We will also 
be glad to furnish you 
with copies of the folder 
“How to Play Horse- 
shoe,” giving the official 
rules. 

Diamond Official 
Stake Holder and Stake 
Is constructed with stake 
at correct angle of slope 
toward pitcher and of 
best materials, painted 
with rust proof paint un- 
der ground and _ white 
aluminum for the ten 
inches above ground. 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. 


4610 Grand Ave. Duluth, Minn. 
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“Things” always brought the reference to our 
own personality and the use of “things” to express 
ourselves, and as to what education and leadership 
in the use of “things” might bring about. 

Mr. Atkinson brought to my mind the Rochester 
Recreation Congress 
After the meeting was over, he was sitting up late 


the first one he attended. 


at night with the Chairman of his Committee in 
the hotel, and the Chairman said, “There is such a 
tremendous belief and earnestness in the groups 
of people that are here, there is a power like the 
power of nature that seems to me invincible. You 
can’t stop this movement. I don’t know how 
long it is going to take to develop it, but you can't 
stop it.” 

Sometimes I like to take a trip to Coney Island. 
I am not very fond of the Island itself, but I like 
to go out on the wharf and I like to see it in the 
moonlight, because when you get out there away 
from the shore, looking out toward the ocean, you 


can feel the waves, the lifting power of the waves. 

And several, in speaking to me about this meet- 
ing that we have had, where we have considered 
“Things,” have seemed to me to be expressing the 
same thought that comes to me when I stand there 
on that pier and feel the lifting power of the 
water. 

Away up on the Maine Coast there is one place 
[ sometimes go where there is a great rock. They 
tell me it weighs tons. But that rock, in the 
middle of the winter, in the storms, is switched 
about by the terrific storms at that point. 

There is power in our thought about the use of 
things for man’s life, as we are working without 
any institutional thought, but simply to learn and 
to grow and develop. We aren’t interested in 
coming out at a certain point. But we know that 
there is a power developing that is deeper than 
we are. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION. 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
. ee published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
STaTe oF New YorK },, 
County oF New YorK | ~ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. 8S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THe PLayYGrounp, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a tras 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sectior 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

l. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: H. 8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
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of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
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of each individual member, must be given.) 

Playground and Reoreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edward W, Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, IIL ; 
Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jackson 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 

sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 

during the six months preceding the date shown above is (this information 
is required from daily publications only). 

H. S. BRAUCHER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1928. 
[Seal] Wm. D. BELLAMY, 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1930.) 
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The Lowest-Priced Playground Out- 
fit on the Market Today 


(per child accommodated) 
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40 and more — children at one time 


ORTY — and more — children can use 

the EverWear Whirling Climb No. 
M-555 at the same time and its first cost is 
surprisingly low, only $160.00 f.o.b. fac- 
tory (slightly higher in price west of the 
Rocky Mountains). 
It rotates, merry-go-round style and the 
children climb all over it. 














10 feet in diameter and 71% feet high. All weight is sus- 
oe pended from the top head, which contains a 5 ton capacity wend 
Timken radial thrust roller bearing. 


Safe hand holds are found at every point 
and the higher the child climbs, the closer 
he is to the center of the outfit (an im- 
portant fact). 


It is safe, durable, good-looking all the way 
through, and supplies a mighty fine lot of 
good mass fun and exercise. 





Buy one, 
you'll buy 











Catalog No. 20 tells about the 161 different types and sizes of approved playground 
apparatus found in the EverWear line. The leader for 20 years. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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